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PINCHBECK FAMILY. 

In Dr. James Gairdner’s edition of the 
*Paston Letters’ (ed. 1897), vol. i. p. 496, 
there is a letter, under the date 1459, from 
Friar Brackley to John Paston, in which the 
Friar says :— 

**Doctor Pynchebek and Doctor Westhawe, 
grete prechowrys and parsonys at London, bene 
now late made monkys of Charterows at NSchene, 
one at ove place and an other at the other 
place,” &c. 

What is known of the preachings of the 
two doctors? and where can some account of 
the same be found? Brother John Brackley, 
who was a member of the Convent of the 
Grey Friars in Norwich, and a Doctor of 
Divinity, was himself a famous preacher 
(*‘Paston Letters,’ vol. i. p. 269, note 1, 

uoting Fenn; and see A. G. Little, ‘The 
Gees Friars in Oxford,’ Oxf. Hist. Soc., 1891, 
p. 111), and no doubt he had good reason for 
thus describing them. 

What the writer meant by the words “ one | 
at one place, and an other at the other} 

lace,” is not clear. The words suggest that 

th doctors did not become monks of the | 


same monastery, although it is just above! patron of which was the 


| Charterows at Schene.” Possibly a couple 
lof words have been omitted, and we should 
‘read, “made monks of Charterows [2e., 
| Charterhouse] at London and Schene.” This 
would at any rate be intelligible ; but there is 
not sufficient evidence at present to prove 
that this was the fact. : 

Dr. Westhawe seems to be fairly 
clearly identified with Dr. Thomas West- 
hawe, Westhaugh, or Westhagh. He was 
elected a Fellow of Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1432, and it is possible that he is 
the Westhawe who signed a list of books in 
the 1473 Catalogue of the University Library, 
Cambridge. (See ‘Collected Papers of Henry 
Bradshaw,’ 1889, p. 54.) 

According to Newcourt (‘Repertorium,’ 
i. 248, referring to ‘ Register Gilbert,’ 209), 
Tho. Westhagh (szc), 8.T.B., became rector of 
All Hallows the Great on 9 November, 1448. 
He was presented to the living by Henry VL, 
who exercised the rights of patron by reason 
of the minority of Anna, daughter and 
heiress of Henry, Duke of Warwick. She 
appears to have been born before13 February. 
1444 (J. G. Doyle, ‘ Baronage of England,’ 
vol. iii., 1886, p. 586). 

Westhagh resigned before 9 February, 1459 
(Newcourt, uf supra, quoting ‘ Reg. Kemp,’ 
68), at which date he was succeeded by 
another Fellow of Pembroke, Edward Storey, 
who became Bishop of Carlisle and was 
subsequently translated to Chichester. This 
date shows that Westhagh’s resignation took 
place some months before Friar Brackley 
wrote his letter, which Dr. Gairdner con- 
siders to belong “to the latter part of the 
year 1459” (* Paston Letters,’ i. 496). 

Westhawe was a donor to the library of 
Pembroke College (‘Camb. Ant. Soc. Comm..,’ 
ii. 16), and also to the library of Syon Monas- 
tery, to which he gave more than fifty books 
(Mary Bateson, ‘ Catalogue of the Library of 
Syon Monastery,’ 1898, p. xxvii). There is no 
mention of him in the ‘D.N.B. or in Le 
Neve’s ‘ Fasti,’ ed. Hardy (1854). 

With regard to Dr. Pynchebek, his 
identity is not quite so clear, but it seems 
probable that he is the John Pynchbeke (sic), 
5.T.D., mentioned by Newcourt (‘ Reper- 
torium,’ ii. 173). He became rector of St. 
Leonards-le-Hyth, Colchester, 2 March, 1456 
(‘Reg. Kemp,’ 45), the patrons of which were 
the Abbot and Convent of St. John the 
Baptist at Colchester. On 21 June, 1457, 
Pynchbeke exchanged livings with Henry 
dag L.D., who was rector of St. Mary 
Abchurch in London (‘ Reg. Kemp,’ 50), the 

Master or Warden 


stated that they were made monks “of | of Corpus Christi Chapel in the Poultry 
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(Newcourt, i, 431), and his successor John 
Rebet or Ryvet, L.D., was appointed on 
23 November, 1460 (¢4éd., * Reg. Kemp ,’ 72) ; 
but nothing is said in Newcourt as to how 
it was the living became vacant. 

Like Westhawe he seems also to have been 
a donor of books to the library of Syon 
Monastery. The name Pynchbek (s/c) appears 
in the list of donors against thirty books 
(Bateson, ‘Cat. Lib. Syon Mon.,’ p. xxvi), and 
he may have been the author of ‘ Epistola 
M. Ll. Pynehbek directa generali confessori’ 
in the same library. The work is not men- 
tioned in Tanner (¢/rd., p. 79). 

Miss Bateson states in a note (p. xxvi) that 
a Dr. Pinchbeck (s/c) was present at the trial 
of Pecock in 1457 (Gascoigne, ed. Rogers, 
p- 212). Possibly he is the same as Dr. John. 

Another Pinehbeck was also a Carthusian 
monk. This was Robertus Pynchebeck, who 
was a lay brother of the London Charter- 
house in 1534 (Dom L. Hendriks, ‘The Lon- 
don Charterhouse,’ 1889, p. 370. See PK. ¢ = 
Chapter House, Sa. 2, 82a). 

“Roger Pynchebek de Londin’” was a 
scribe whose name appears in a MS. copy of 
*Musica Ecclesiastica, sive de Imitatione 
Christi, preserved at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge (MS. C, 6 ; see Cowie, ‘ Catalogue,’ 
1843 ; see also ‘ N.& Q.,’ 6S. iii. 203, quoting 
The Tablet, 31 July, 1880, p. 149). 

Particulars are given below of some other 
members of this family. The name is spelt 
variously Pynchebek, Pynchebec, Pynche- 
beck, Pynchbek, Pinchebek, Pinchebeck, 
Pinchbeck, and Pinchback. The family is 
said by Foss to receive its name from Pinch- 
beck, a parish so called in Lincolnshire, and 
this view is followed by the writer of the 
account in ‘D.N.B. of Christopher Pinceh- 
beck (who died 18 November, 1732). There 


it is said that “the family doubtless sprang | 


from a small town called Pinchbeck in Lin- 
colnshire.” In both cases, no doubt, Pinch- 
beck, near Spalding, is intended. The word 
would appear to signify a stream flowing in 
a narrow channel. 

It may be worth noting here that the 
abbess and nuns of Syon seem to have held 
land in the neighbourhood of Spalding and 
Pinchbeck in Lincolnshire in the reign of 
Henry VI. (see G. J. Aungier, ‘ Hist. and 
Antiq. of Syon Mon.,’ 1849, p. 59; Rot. Pat., 
23 H. VL. p. 1, m. 18); and it is just possible 


that this may account in some measure for | 


the large donation of books to Syon men- 
tioned above. But too much stress must not 
be laid on this. 

In 1312 (30 August) Robert de Pinchebeck 
succeeded to the prebendal stall of South 


| Newbald in York Cathedral (Le Neve, ‘Fasti,” 
ed. Hardy, 1854, vol. iii. p. 205). 

In the same century (c. 1327) there was a 
William Pinchebeck, a monk of Bury St. 
Edmunds, and there is in Cambridge Uni- 
versity Library (MS. Ee. iii. 60) a register 
‘Registrum Vestiarii’) known by his name 
M. Ri. James, ‘The Abbey of S. Edmund at 
Bury,’ Camb. Ant. Soc. Pub., 1895, p. 163). 
A full description of the MS. is given in the 
Catalogue of MSS. in the University Library 
at Cambridge, vol. i. (1857), p. 99 et seg., where 
Pinchebeck’s date is given as 1333. Possibly 
this William is the same as a namesake who, 
some time between 1325 and 1398, was pre- 
sented to the rectory of St. Mildred in the 
Poultry (see Newe., ‘Rep.,’ i. 502). He may 
also be the lawyer who, on the death of John 
Hastings, Earl of Pembroke (13 Rich. IL, 
1389), was consulted by Sir William Beauchamp 
as to his right to succeed to the Earl’s estates 
see Foss, ‘Judges of England,’ vol. iv. p. 25, 
quoting Dugdale, ‘ Bar.,’ i. 579). If this be 
so, it would rebut Foss’s suggestion that there 
was a mistake in the Christian name, and 
that Thomas Pynchebek, Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer, was the lawyer consulted, and it 
would seem probable that the latter retained 
his position as Chief Baron until 1389. 

This Thomas, in the fourteenth year of the 
royalty of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster 
(1374), was a Justice to hear Pleas at 
Laneaster (John Booker, ‘Memorials of 
Prestwich,’ Manchester, 1852, p. 4, quoting 
from Dodsworth MSS.). No mention is 
made of him in Sydney Armitage-Smith’s 
recent book ‘John of Gaunt’ (Uonstable, 
1904). He was appointed Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer 24 April, 1388 (Foss, ‘ Biographia 
Juridica,’ 1870. See also‘ Judges of England,’ 
1851, vol. iv. p. 77). 
| In 1453 Gilbert Pinchbeck was master 
(of the Grammar School attached to York 
Minster (‘Test. Ebor.,’ iii. 143). He died 
31 January, 1457 8, and was buried in the 
Minster (/4id, p. 198, note quoting Drake, 
$95), 

In 1471 John Pynchebek was a Brother of 
the Guild of the Holy Trinity, the Blessed 
Mary the Virgin, St. John the Baptist, and 
St. Katherine of Coventry (‘City of Coventry, 
Calendar of...... Deeds, &e...... ed. by J. Cordy 
Jeaffreson, Coventry, 4to, 1896, p. 64, No. C, 
201). 

Thomas Pynchebek was a parson at York. 
His will was proved 17 October, 1479 (‘ Test. 
Ebor. iii. 199, note quoting ‘Reg. Test.’ v. 155s). 
| He is probably the same as Dominus Thomas 

Pynchebek who is referred to in a will in 
|1491 as having been buried im York 


( 
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Minster “ante hostium chori” (*Test. Ebor.’ 
iii. 160, note ; and ‘Old Yorkshire,’ ed. by 
Wm. Smith, New Series, 1889). 


1898, a resolution was passed by the Council’ 
sanctioning the bridge; in November, 1902, an 
| announcement was made that the new bridge 


William Pynchbeck was on 23 October, | which had been sanctioned had been designed 
1510, murdered near Selby in Yorkshire! on wrong principles; and on 20 October, 


(Surtees Soc., 1837, vol. i. pp. 58 and 222). 
John Pinchback, A.M., was licensed to 
St. James's, Duke’s Place, Aldgate, 11 March, | 


| 1803, the contract for the new bridge was 
given out. Surely a rather long record this. 
in bridge-building, and very little to show 


1686 (Newc., ‘ Rep ,’ i. 917; ‘ Reg. Compt.,’ 94). | for the time occupied. 
og ae Pinchbeck, the clockmaker,| Nos. 92 to 96 (even numbers) Vauxhall 


who lived in Albemarle Street, London, in | 


Bridge Road were pulled down in July, and 


1721, finds a place in ‘ D.N.B. See also | upto the close of the year the ground had not 
W. Thornbury's ‘Old and New London,’ | been utilized. In Hyde Place, Vincent Square, 
vol. ii. pp. 333-4 ; and ‘N. & Q.,’ 2" S. xii. 81;! on Wednesday, 13 July, the foundation of the 


6 i. 241. 

In 1770 John Pinchbeck, or Pinchback, 
was curate of Northall in the diocese of 
St. Albans (Newe., i. 850). 

1. W. Unperpowy. 


WESTMINSTER CHANGES IN 1904. 
(See an/e, p. 381.) 


Nos. 59, 61, and 63, Douglas Street, and | 
Nos. 2 to 10 (even numbers), Edward Street, 
adjoining, were demolished in April, 1904, 
and upon the ground thus vacant another 
Brabazon House, under the same manage- 
ment and control as the one in Moreton 
Street, was started for the same class of 
tenants as the older one, and it should prove 
equally successful. On the opposite side of 
Edward Street, Nos. 1 to 5 (odd numbers), 
together with shop premises, Nos. 88 and 90, 
at the corner of Vauxhall Bridge Road, were 
pulled down in May, and upon a _ portion 
of the ground so cleared Messrs. J. Daymond 
& Son, architectural modellers and sculptors, 
have put up a building adjoining their old 
premises. In Chapter Street, quite early in 
the year, some new workshops for Messrs. | 
Holland & Sons were opened. In Dorset | 
Street, a thoroughfare which is to be re- 
named, “ Walker, London,” shirt and collar | 
dressers, occupied their new premises, that | 
firm having been displaced at Church Street, | 
Smith Square, by the impending changes at | 
Millbank. 

The alterations at the Westminster City 
Council’s wharf at Grosvenor Road, which | 
had been in hand for some time, were com- | 
yleted last year. While in this neighbour- | 
100d, a word or two about Vauxhall Bridge | 
may not be deemed inappropriate. We all | 
know that it is not yet finished, and will not | 
be for some time, and the London County | 
Council seems at last to realize that the work 
is making very slow progress. In 1895 par- 
liamentary powers were obtained for the 
construction of the bridge ; on 22 February, 


Napier Memorial was laid by Mrs. Napier, 
the widow of the Rev. George Napier, vicar 
of St. Mary’s Church, Vincent Square, long 
known as St. Mary’s, Tothill Fields. The 
building is to be used as a church club, and 
the centre from which many organizations 
are to be worked. It was opened on a “ dark, 
cheerless, muddy evening,” 1 December, by 
the Bishop of London, who passed many well- 
deserved encomiums upon the late vicar, of 
whom he said that he “ never missed a friend 
more truly than he did George Napier.” The 
building was designed by Mr. Allen, an old 
Westminster boy. 

In Rochester Row—the “ Village Street ”— 
some changes of note are to be recorded. 
Business was started in the first half of Mr. 
Smellie’s new premises on 1 September. The 
other portion of the old building was at once 
demolished, and the erection of the remainder 
proceeded with. The structure is substan- 
tially built and is a distinct gain to this 
improving locality. In the same thorough- 
fare, on the other side of the way, on the 
ground formerly occupied by Nos. 60 to 66 
(even numbers), a very interesting and 
picturesque building has been erected, and 
named Ruskin House, by Messrs. W. Morris 


i'& Co., of Brompton Road. The centre 


portion is in their own occupation as a 
depot, &c., for mosaics, tiles, stained glass, 
while there is a shop on either side. The 
building extends through into Coburg Row, 


| where the goods entrance is situated and 


where there are several floors let as work- 
shops, and also the Mansion Company's motor 
garage. The ground rent is said to be 240/. 
per annum, and the buildings, of quaint and 
fanciful design, are reputed to have cost 
10,0007. The works were started in February 
last year, the month in which the new police 
station was opened. The three blocks of 
dwellings in Regency Street erected by the - 
Westminster City Council, named after the 

first three mayors of our old city, Norfolk, 

Probyn, and Jessel Houses, were completed » 
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anti opened for residents on 16 March, 1904. 
YT believe that this is a complete record of the 
year’s changes in the parish of St. John the 
Evangelist, Westminster. 

The changes ‘in the adjoining parish of 

St. Margaret are nothing nearly so numerous. 
The Government Offices, to be erected on the 
ground bounded by Great George Street, 
Parliament Street, Charles Street, and Dela- 
hay Street, are being pushed forward, albeit 
the progress seems rather slow; but as 
Messrs. Spencer, Santo & Co., the contractors, 
are not bound to finish until 1 June, 1907, 
perhaps the slowness is more apparent than 
real. We are informed by The Builder of 
7 January that the east front is 315 feet long, 
and the Charles Street, 675 feet, and that the 
cost of the structure will be some 473,000/. 
We are also informed that 
“the Select Committee's final report of 22ad July, 
1897, appropriates the block to the Board of Edu- 
cation, the Local Government Board (extension), 
and, perhaps. the Board of Trade, and recommends 
that any further room required should be provided 
for by an extension on the Delahay Street and 
Park side.” 
At this spot considerable changes are 
spoken of, and this year may see some at 
least of the rumours become facts. The 
large pile of buildings known as Queen Anne’s 
Chambers, in Great Chapel Street, Tothill 
Street, and Dean Farrar Street (lately New 
Tothill Street), is now outwardly complete, 
although Lam informed that there is much 
work still to be done inside. Some of the 
shops and suites of offices are let, and the 
basement, or at least a large portion of it, 
has been leased to the Government for use 
as storehouses. 

The tower of Christ Church, Victoria 
Street, was completed about Easter, 1904, 
the dedication taking place on Sunday, 
19 June, when the Bishop of London assisted 
at the simple but impressive little service 
arranged for the occasion. At the close his 
lordship pronounced the words of dedication, 
and also preached the sermon, taking for his 
text 1 St. Peter v7, from the Epistle of the day. 
A noteworthy feature of the tower is that at 
the springing of the head moulding of the 
four two-light windows are boldly carved 
heads of persons living at the time it was 
built. On the west front, facing Iddesleigh 
Mansions, are the King and Queen; on the 
east side, overlooking the vicarage, are the 
Bishop of London (Winnington-Ingram) and 
the vicar (the Rev. F. K. Aglionby); on the 
-south side, towards Victoria Street, Canon 
Hensley Henson, rector of St. Margaret’s, 
patron of the living, and a contributor 
‘towards the tower fund, and the Right Hon. 


iJ. G. Talbot, P.C., M.P. for Oxford Uni- 
versity, one of the original trustees of the 
fund; and on the north side, overlooking 
Caxton Hall and St. Ermin’s Hotel, the 
Rev. Pomfret Waddington, for many years 
curate here, and Mr. G. Hall, F.R.D.B.A., the 
architect. 

Many minor works have been done at the 
Roman Catholic Cathedral, and additions were 
commenced to the Archbishop’s House in 
Francis Street. In Castle Lane a large build- 
ing of stone and red brick has been erected 
for Norton & Gregory, Limited, photographic 
paper makers. It occupies the site of the 
*Old Stag Tap,” for many years the tap- 
house of the brewery of Messrs. Elliot, 
Watney & Co. On Monday, 27 June, when 
excavations at the rear were proceeding in 
what were once, many years ago, the tea- 
gardens belonging to the house, the men 
came across the roots of what must have 
been an enormous tree, which it was neces- 
sary to remove. While this was being done 
a large quantity of loosened earth, some three 
or four tons, gave way, and buried two men. 
They were ultimately extricated, but in an 
unconscious condition, and one of them, 
George Walker, died soon after being taken 
to Westminster Hospital. The old house 
was stated to have been the resort of some of 
the knights of the road, including Dick Tur- 
pin, who, it is said, was once nearly captured 
here, his escape being an exceedingly narrow 
one. The last occupier of the house was 
Herbert James Seward. 

The house in Old Palace Yard lately occu- 
pied by Mr. Labouchere, M.P., has been 
vacated by that gentleman, and it is now 
known as the Royal Commission House. For 
many years this house was the residence of 
Sir E. Manningham Buller, and after his 
death his widow continued to live here. 

Rumours of many changes hard by this 
spot are current, but up to the close of the 
year nothing had come of them. This, I 
think, is the sum total of the changes which 
took place during the past year in what was 
the “old” City of Westminster—the parishes 
of St. Margaret and St. John the Evangelist ; 
but, as some may have escaped my notice in 
'my walks abroad, [ shall be glad to have 
such omissions notified to me. I would also 
| state that [ have found it impossible to visit 
| the part of St. Margaret's parish lying in the 
| hamlet of Knightsbridge, where some very 
extensive changes have taken place within 
| the last year or two. So far as 1 can foresee, 


there will be much to take cognizance of 
when this year’s work has to be chronicled. 
W. E. Hartanp-Ox ey. 


. 
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SHAKESPEARIANA. 
*MipsumMer Nicut’s Dream,’ V. i. 58-60. 
Merry and tragical! Tedious and brief ? 
That is, hot ice, and wondrous strange snow. 
How shall wee finde the concord of this discord ? 


In the Fifth Song of ‘Other Songs of | 


Variable Verse,’ by Sir Philip Sidney (Arber’s 

‘English Garner,’ i. 565), 1581-4, the follow- 

ing lines occur :— 

Think now no more to hear of warm fine-odoured 
snow, 

Nor blushing lilies, nor pearls ruby-hidden row, 

Nor of that golden sea whose waves in curls are 
broken, 

But of thy soul, &c. 

Is not this “ warm fine-odoured snow ” that 
to which Shakespeare alludes? It is evident 
that Sidney is carrying on a traditional con- 
ceit, no doubt familiar to Shakespeare, who 
very frequently echoes a thought, word, or 
passage from Sir Philip. 

Are not the germs of these conceits from 
Petrarch? Iam not, I regret to say, familiar 
with his works, but I read in Prescott’s 
reply to ‘ Da Ponte’s Observations’ (‘ Essays,’ 
London, 1850) an extract from Petrarch’s 
Canzoni (‘ Tre Sorelle’), beginning: “Quando 
agli ardenti rai neve devegno” (“When I 
become snow before their burning rays”), 
referring to his mistress’s eyes ; and a few 
lines lower the blood freezes that it may 
burn. Prescott calls this “a melancholy 
parade of cold conceits, of fire and snow, 
thawing and freezing.” Similar antitheses 
are found in one of Drayton’s sonnets, copied, 
Mr. Lee tells us in his introduction to ‘ An 
English Garner’ (1904, p. xc), from ‘ L’Idée,’ 
1579, of De Pontoux, who hands them down 
from Petrarch. 

I venture to submit that this explanation 
is more satisfactory than any of the many 
suggested ones found in the notes to the 
Shakespearian passage, some of which in- 
clude an altered text. Prescott, in the essay 
referred to, gives further comment upon 
these “antitheses of cold and heat, of ice 
and flames,” from Petrarch’s works. And see 
Sidney again in ‘ Astrophel’ (Arber, p. 506) : 
Some lovers speak...... 

Of living deaths, dear wounds, fair storms, and 
freezing fires. 
While in a passage in ‘ Arcadia,’ book ii., we 
have the strangest snow of all: “red flakes 
in the element when the weather is hottest.” 
H. C. Hart. 


where many instances are given of third 
person plural in s. May we not, however, 
understand “do’s” as being a contraction of 
do us—“and so prove, as ornaments oft do. 
(prove to) us, too dangerous”! The “us” 
includes the king among those to whom 
“ ornaments” (an allusion to the queen) oft 
prove too dangerous. 


‘Tue Winter's Tate,’ III. ii, 103-7— 
Bucknill says :— 
| ** Hastily is the reading which L venture to sug- 
| gest in place of ‘lastly,’ which breaks the con- 
| struction and sense of the passage, it being evident 
| that the denial of childbed privilege is one and the 
| same offence against decency and humanity as the 
| poor woman's exposure in open court while still 
suffering from parturient debility.” 

“ Lastly ” of the text indicates that these 
are separate counts, were anything needed 
to guide us to a right interpretation. That 
the ‘‘immodest hatred” of the husband 
should have caused him to withhold the 
usual marks of honour and sustaining love 
during her weakness—the tender kiss and 
pressure of the hand, if no more—was ample 
eause for the plea of “childbed privilege 
denied.” 


‘Tue Wixter’s Tate,’ III. ii. 107-15.— 
After saying, 


Now, my liege, 

Tell me what blessings I have here alive 

That I should fear to die, 
Hermione passes on to the only con- 
sideration that prompts her to take an 
interest in her fate. She wishes to live to 
vindicate her honour—“ no life...... but for 
mine honour, which J would free.” Lest the 
proofs of her innocence should sleep for ever, 
she fights for life in which to call them into 
activity, and therefore denounced a_con- 
demnation upon surmises as rigour and not 
law. E. Merton Dey. 


A FAIRE VESTALL, THRONED BY THE 
West,” ‘Minsummer Nicut’s Dream,’ IL. i. 
158.—This allusion has long been supposed 
to mean Elizabeth, and confirmation A} this. 
opinion may be found in Barntield’s ‘ Cyn- 
thia,’ 1595 :— 

In Western world amids the Ocean maine, 

In compleate Vertue shining like the Sunne, 

In great Renowne a maiden Queene doth raigne 

Whose royall Race in Ruine first begun, 

Till bright Lamps dissolve shall nere_ he. 
aone: 

In whose faire eyes Love linckt with vertue been, 

| In everlasting Peace and Union. 


‘Tue Winter's Tate,’ I. ii. 156-8. — The! Which sweet Consort in her full well beseema 
difficulty in “‘ornaments oft do’s” of the | Of Bounty, of Beauty fairest Fayrie Queene. 
Folio has been explained by supposing an s| This passage should have some bearing on 
to have been interpolated after *‘ornament”| the date of ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ 
or after “do.” Also, see Abbott, par. 333,| more particularly as another famous line— 
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And hang a pearl on every cowslip’s ear— 
which was long used as a means for deter- 
mining the date, has a similar treatment in 
‘Cynthia’: 

By this the formost melting all in teares, 

And rayning downe resolved Pearls in showers, 

4ian to approach the place of heavenly Pheares, 

And with her weeping watring all their Bowers, 

wing sweet Ok lors on those fading fl »wers, 

t length, she spake them thus mournfully. 

Tn addition to such resemblances between 
Barnfield and Shakespeare as have heretofore 
been pointed out by contributors to *N. & Q.,’ 

notice in Barnfield ‘‘tributary teares” 
¢T. And.’ twice; *R. and J.); “Nipt with 
the fresh of thy Wrath’s H. VI. 
II. iv. 3); **eagle-winged ” (* Rich. IL.,’ iii. 
129); *‘eternall night” (‘ Rich, 
62); “*night’s sable mantle” (‘1 H. \ Il. 
(Sonnet LYL.). Chas. A. Herricu. 

New York. 

“BeLtona’s BRipeGRooM,” ‘Macpertu,’ I. 

54.—This puzzling allusion may have been 


suggested to the dramatist by a passage in 


Chapman's ‘ Homer’ (Book V.) :— 
When Hector had heard tell 
(Aneuat oS the uprore) of their deaths he laid out all 
Is Voice, 
And ran upon the Greeks : 
of « hoi e 
Before him marcht great Mars 
with his femall mate, 
The drad Bellona. 

The allusion may have added interest as 
collateral evidence of a very late date for 
*Macbeth,’ Chapman’s Fifth Book not being 
published until about 1610, a date that 
agrees very well with the entry in Forman’s 
diary. Chas. A. Herricn. 


behind, came many men 


himselfe, matclit 


“MICHING MALLICHO” (9 S, xi, 504; 10% 
S. i. 162; ii. 344, 524; iii. 184).—Surely this is 
Shakespear’s rendering of the Spanish phrase 
still in use, mucho malhkecho=a bad business. 
SHERBORNE. 

*Tue Two GentLeMeEN or Verona’: Friar 
Patrick (10 ii, 344, 523; iii, 184).—In 
my communication at the second reference I 
expressed the suspicion, which Mr. Dey's 
comment tends to confirm, of the non-identity | « 
of Friar Patrick and Friar Laurence. This, 
however, does not materially affect my point. 
Friar Laurence still suggests an association 
with ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ as does the con- 
fusion of Verona with Milan in Act V. se. iv. 
]). 128-9, and as the mistake of calling Milan 
** Padua” in Act I. se. ii. suggests an asso- 
ciation with ‘The Taming of the Shrew,’ all 
tending to show that these three plays were 
in the poet’s mind at about the ane time, 


| Fleet Street, 1824. 


| 


though not so strongly, I admit, as they 
would be if the name Laurence were proved 
to be another blunder. 
Isaac Pratt. 
The Players, New York. 


“ALL THE WorLD’s A stTace,” ‘As You 
Like It,’ ID. vii. S. iii. 184).—An 
analogon to 6 is to be found 
on the one cup of the celebrated “silver- 
treasure from Bosco Reale.” Between the 
twodramatists Sophocles and Moschion, who 
are represented as skeletons, is ple aced a 
labourer with a mask and the inscription 
oxy) Bios. The cupis now in the Louvre 
Museum at Paris as a gift of Baron Edmond 
de Rothschild with others, about a hundred 
pieces found at Bosco Reale, 1895. 

(Dr.) Max Maas. 

Munich. 


The parallel passage above cited, with 
several others, is to be found in King’s 
‘Classical and Foreign Quotations,’ No. 2581, 

Joun “B. 


*‘Coryate’s Crupities.—In your ‘ Notes 
on Books’ (ante, p. 338) you say that of this 
book, edition 1611, but a single copy is 
known to exist. That is certainly a mistake, 
for I have a perfect copy, bought in 1883; 
Mr. Huth has another; and in Pearson’s 
Catalogue of 1902 I find another, which 
belonged to Davies of Hereford. Now, large 
as was the price asked for this copy (150/.), 
the prices would be much great if these were 
the only copies. But there are probably 
others in private libraries, not to mention 
public ones. ALDENHAM. 

St. Dunstans. 


There is the following mention of Coriate 
and his book in part ii. of ‘The Complete 
Angler,’ chap. ii. (1676) :— 

“Viator. Well, if ever I come to London, of 

which many a man there, if he were in my place, 
would make a question; L will sit down and write 
my Travels, and like Tom Coriate, print them at 
my own charge.” 
There is a small vignette portrait of Tom 
Coriate inserted from the frontispiece to his 
*Crudities,’ London, 1611, 4to, copied and 
engraved by T. Mosses. This is extracted 
from a pretty little edition of ‘The Com. 
plete Angler’ published by John Major, 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 


Se_r-MADE Men. — The list of 


names may be worth preserving in‘ N. & 
The origin: al is at Wroughton * vig ‘Wilts. 
The writer is not certainly known, nor the 
date :— 
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* A list of persons that are dead since my Remem- 
brance, who had but small beginnings yet dye« 
rich, which in a great measure | apprehend was 
occasioned by their Industry and Frugallity.” 


James Callwell, Esq. ... 40,000 


Michael Atkins, Esy. ... 70,000 
John Curtis, Esq. 35,000 
Henry Coombe, Esq. ... 
Henry Tonge, Esq... 50,000 
James Hillhouse, Esq. 30,000 
Walter Logher ... ove 
Henry Hobhouse, Esq. 70,000 
David Peloquin, Esq. 80,000 
Joseph Percival, Esq. ass 70,000 
John Lidderdale, Esy. 630.000 
Walter Jefferies, Esq. ove .. 30,000 
John Collet, Esq. 35,000 
‘Jeremiah Ames, Esq. ... 70,000 
Stephen Naish, Esq. ... 40,000 
Will Gordon, Esq. ... 80,000 
Henry Bright, Esq. ... on 
James Reed, Esq. 40,000 
John Teale, Esq. ove 7,000 
John Andrews, Esq. ... 90,000 
Richard Farr, Esq. ... one 15,000 
Jos. Loscomb, Esq. ... 
Th* Hackett, Esq. —... on 20,000 
Manasseh Whitehead, Esq. ... 30,000 
Th* Easton, Esq. ove 15,000 
John Pollard, Esq... 20,000 
W™ Tombs, Esq .. 15,000 
John Turner, Esq... 40,000 
Sydenham Teaste, Esq. Bv.000 
Paul Fisher, Esq... ee 20,000 
Zachary Bayley, Esq.... 100,000 
Leon* Richards, Esq. ... 40,000 
Moses Slade, Esq. eve 
Richard Frampton, Esy. ... 30000 
John James (Skinner) 10,000 
Peter Wilder, Esq. ... 30,000 
John Brickdale, Esq. ... one ee 100,000 
Jolin Haynes, Esq... §=15,000 
Richard Blake, Esq. ... 
R* Chamberlain, Esq. §=40,000 
Will™ Matthews, Esq. 
Miller, Esq. ... ons 190,000 
Gought & Burgess, Drapers... we 70,000 
Will™ Arnold Taylor... 10,000 


£2,027,500 


R. H. C. 


[The total is not quite right. ] 


FLeer No. 53 —The setting back 
of the south side and the expiration of lease- 
holds are responsible for the demolition of 
a number of interesting houses in this 
thoroughfare. One of the latest to disappear 
is No. 53, long famous as the print ware- 
house of Messrs. Whittle & Laurie. Noble 
(‘ Memorials of Temple Bar, 117) informs us 
that Philip Overton, “at the Golden Buck,” 
published here some of Hogarth’s early 
plates; and at the commencement of the 
nineteenth century it “was known by the 


| print of the Devil and St. Dunstan occu- 
|pying a permanent place in the tenant’s 
window.” From here, between 1750 and 
1800, Robert Sayer and KR. Sayer & James 
| Bennett issued many interesting prints. By 
| 1817, when the premises had presumably 
been rebuilt, Messrs. Whittle & Laurie are 
‘the tenants. In 1822 Richard Holmes Laurie 
is carrying on the business. The building 
|consisted of shop and side entrance, with 
three upper floors and attic story lit by two 
‘dormer windows. The first-floor windows 
, opened tothe ground and gave access to small 
iron balconies. ALEecK ABRAHAMS, 


“Tne Nore.” — I find no mention of 
the Vore in the ‘Century Dictionary’ or in 
Webster. I suppose it has been regarded as 
a place-name. 

There is a reference to it in the works of 
Taylor the Water-Poet. A piece of his, called 
‘A Discovery by Sea from London to Salis- 
bury,’ is printed in the ‘ Antiquarian Reper- 
tory,’ iii. 239 (ed. 1808); and at pp. 241-2 
he says :— 

Thus downe alongst the spacious Coast of Kent 

By Grane and Sheppies Islands downe we went ; 

We past the Nowre-head, and the sandy shore 

Vutill we came to th’ East end of the Nowre. 
| That is to say, they passed the estuary of 
| the Medway, which has Grain Island on the 
| west and Sheppey on the east. A long stretch 

of sand extends from the east of Grain Island, 
'and the far end of it is marked by the Nore 
light, beyond Sheerness ; and this is, prac- 
| tically, the end of the right bank of the 
Thames. I understand “the Nowre-head ” 
'to mean this very point, which may also be 
lealled “the East end of the Nowre,’ of 
| the shore. 
| For it may well be that the ore is equiva- 
lent to then ore, dative case of the ore ; where 
| ove represents the A.-S. dra, “a border, edge, 
margin, bank, mostly in place-names,” as in 
| Windsor (A.-S. Windles-dra), Bognor (A.-S. 
Bogan-dra); see Toller, ‘A.-S. Dict.,’ and 
Kemble, ‘Cod. Dipl,’ iii. p.xxxv. The A.-S. 
ova may very well be a native word, not 
borrowed from, but cognate with, the Latin 
ora, with the same sense. 

It is well known that -Vash arose from 
atten ash, “at the ash,” and that there are 
many similar cases ; ten being a reduction of 
A.-S. thim, dat. case masc. of the def. article. 
The dative is required by the frequent use of 
at; and the A.-S. dra was masculine. 

Wa rer W. SKEAT. 


| 


Iste or Docs.—It may be worth recordin 
in ‘N. & Q. that in The Boston eral 
(Lincolnshire), 11 August, 1840, there is a 
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“Notice to Mariners,” issued by the Town 
Clerk, in which the Inner and the Outer Dog 
Head buoys in the North Channel, over which 
the borough authorities had jurisdiction, are 
mentioned. Epwarp Peacock. 


Queries, 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be sent to them 
direct. 


Sir Lewis ‘Petition.’ — The 
King’s * Declaration of the Demeanor and 
Cariage of Sir Walter Raleigh, Knight,’ was 
published on 27 November, 1618, a month 
after the execution of the latter. On the 
previous day was issued the tract known as 
Stukeley’s ‘Petition,’ consisting of 17 pp. 
printed at the same press as the former work. 
The first page contains a sub-title, “The 
humble petition and information of Sir Lewis 
Stucley, Knight, Vice-admirall of Deuon, 
touching his owne behauiour in the charge 
committed vnto him, for the bringing vp of 
Sir Walter Raleigh, and the scandalous 
aspersions cast vpon him for the same.” The 
signature is “A 2,” implying there must have 
been a leaf preceding it. This may have 
been a blank one, or may have been an 
ordinary title-page. The tract is a rare one, 
and in the few copies I have had an oppor- 
tunity of examining the “A1” leaf was 
absent ; but in a catalogue of books sold at 
Sotheby's on 18 Feb, 1890, No. 587 entry, 
one is recorded to have “ the rare blank leaf 
at the beginning.” Will any correspondent 
who possesses a copy kindly inform me if it 
has the “A 1” leaf, and whether it is blank 
or otherwise ? T. N. Brusurirecp, M.D. 

Salterton, Devon. 


“IN CAUDA VENENUM.”— Where was this 


saying used for the first time? and to what | 


case did it originally epply ? Was it in refer- 
ence to the scorpion? It has been said that 
the scorpion, in case of extreme danger or 


death by fire, and to avoid slaughter, com- | 


mits suicide by the sting of its own tail. 

But to return to the saying, I do not 
find it in Forcellini, or in Biichmann, or in 
Fumagalli. H. Gatpoz. 

22, Rue Servandoni, Paris (VI*). 


Tynpare’s Orprnation.—I have 


seen it stated that William Tyndale, the | 
translator of the Bible, was ordained at| 


St. Bartholomew's Priory, Smithfield. Can 
any one refer me to the authority for such a 


statement? I find in the Bishop of London’s 
Registers several entries of ordinations held 
at St. Bartholomew’s, with the names of the 
candidates, but I have not found Tyndale’s 


name amongst them. . A. Ws 


Ewart Famity.—I shall be glad of any 
information concerning Simon Ewart (Sheri- 
dan’s friend and second in a duel), and par- 
ticularly as to what appointments he held in 
the East India Company’s service, with dates. 

Was John Ewart (father of Simon) also in 
the East India Company's service! If so, 
what appointments did he hold 

In the possession of the family is a large 
bronze medal inscribed “ohn Ewart, 1740.” 
On the other side is a shield supported by 
two figures— one a European in uniform, the 
other a native. Below is the motto * Drop 
as rain, distill as dew.” If this is an East 
India Company’s medal, for what would it 
have been given? 

Fraser Rae, in his life of Sheridan, says :— 

* April 6th, 1773, Sheridan became a member of 
the Middle Temple. Seven days afterwards he was 
united in the bonds of holy matrimony to Elizabeth 
Ann Linley. At the same time and place his friend 
Ewart had the informal ceremony of his marriage 
in France rendered valid in England.” 

Who was the lady? and where did the mar- 
riage take place! 

John Ewart bought Bysshe Court, Sussex, 
from the Shelley family. At what date? 

Did Simon Ewart die in India? 

Miss) A. Ewart. 

7, Cambridge Terrace, Sidmouth, Devon. 


Dr. Cuamperten.—Are there in existence 
any male or female descendants of the famous 
family of doctors named Chamberlen, who 
were physicians to the Stewart and early 
Georgian sovereigns ! Historicus. 


Prayer ror Twixs.—In what liturgical 
collection can I find a prayer asking for 


twins! Tora. 
Festivar.” — Can any one 

give me an account of the “ Rational’s Festi- 

val ” of 1837? CLE G 


Alton. 
“Sr. James's Cuapter.”—What was the 


“St. James’s Chapter,” also “St. James's 
Royal Arch Chapter,” held 6 March, 1843! 


The “ exaltation fees” were 101. 16s. 6d. 
C. 


Alton. 

‘Tur Streets or Loxpox.’ —In a play 
entitled ‘The Streets of London,’ brought out 
thirty or five-and-thirty years ago, these 
lines, or something very similar, occurred :— 
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He sought his native village, heartbroken from the 


ray, 
While shining still behind him the streets of 
ondon lay. 
Will any contributor kindly let me know 
whether I have quoted the couplet correctly? 
LInuore. 


[Is the reference to Mr. G. R. Sims’s ‘ The Lights 
of London *?} 


“ Goy.e.”—What is the derivation of this 
word, used in Devon and Somerset for water- 
course ! E. SATTERTHWAITE. 


EnGuisu Crown Jewet.—One of the Crown 
jewels sold or pawned in Holland at the 
opening of the Civil War is thus described 
in a letter from Rotterdam, dated 1650 :— 

**A Jewell named the three brothers, by others 
the three sisters, being a jewell thatt King James 
did use to weare upon his hatt, consisting of three 
Rubyes ballais transparent, one Dyamant in the 
middel, and three pearles which parteth the rubyes 
ballais, and one pendant pearle.”’ 

What has become of it? Is there any 
inventory of the Crown jewels which were 
disposed of at this time? 

Cuaries L. Lrypsay. 


Mappen’s ‘Havetock THE Dane.’ — Will 
some kind reader lend me Sir F. Madden’s 
edition of ‘ Havelock the Dane’? I require 
to see it for a literary purpose, and no other 
edition will serve. 1 will return it in a very 
few days. Epwarp Peacock. 

Wickentree House, Kirton-in- Lindsey. 


Tunpripce WELLS District.—I should 
be glad to be referred to any reliable guide- 
books or histories dealing with the anti- 
quarian sights of this district. I assume 
they would include Hever, Tonbridge, and 
Penshurst. Are there any noteworthy churches 
or monastic ruins accessible from this centre ? 

T. Cann Hugues, M.A., F.S.A. 


Lancaster. 
“ May-pewine.”—The following paragraph 
appeared in the Standard of 8 May :— 


“The quaint old custom of * May-dewing,’ or 
washing the face in dew, on the first Sunday in 


taught her is the only thing in the world to wash 
her face with and I am contented with it.” 

On 10 May, 1669, Mrs. Pepys performs the 
same ceremony, for he records :— 

“Troubled about three in the morning, with my 
wife’s calling her maid up, and rising herself to go 
with her coach abroad, to gather May-dew, which 
she did, and I troubled for it, for fearof any hurt, 
going abroad so betimes, happening to her; but 1 
to sleep again, and she came home about six.” 

Brand, in his ‘Popular Antiquities,’ says 
that Zhe Morniny Post of 2 May, 1791, 
mentions 
“that yesterday, being the Ist of May, according 
to annual and superstitious custom, a number of 
persons went into the fields and bathed their faces 
with the dew on the grass, under the idea that it 
would render them beautiful.” 

Now which day was supposed to be the 
most efticacious, since this important cere- 
mony was performed on 1 May, the first 
Sunday in May, 10 May, and 29 May ? 

Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Pousn GeneEaLocy.— Can any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ who is versed in Polish 
family history give me the names of the 
descendants of John III. (Sobieski), King of 
Poland, and also those of Stanislaus Lescz- 
eynski, King of Poland, whose daughter the 
Princess Marie married King Louis XV. of 
France? De Moro. 

Hill Hall, near Epping, Essex. 


“Guarpincs.”—In the poor-rate valuation 
of the parish of Snettisham for 1782 there 
is a heading, ‘Mr. Styleman’s estate under 
description of Guardings, Yards, Pleasure 
grounds, Plantations, and Woods.” The 
meanings assigned to guarding in the 
‘H.E.D.’ do not apply to the above use. Am 
I right, therefore, in thinking that the word 
is an illiterate mode of spelling gardens ? 3.., 
HotcomBe INGLEBY. 


‘THEATRICAL REMEMBRANCER.’ — Who was 
the compiler and publisher of the above 
work, issued in 1788? Presumably it is a 
list of all the dramatic performances in the 


May, in order to ensure lasting beauty, was 
observed yesterday by a large number of Black- 
burn girls and women, some of the latter being 
very elderly. The weather was fine and bright for 
those who went into the fields soon after dawn, but 
it broke down afterwards, and late comers were 
drenched with rain before they got back.” 


Pepys in his ‘ Diary,’ under date of 28 May, 
1667, says :— 
** My wife away down with Jane and W. Hewer 


to Woolwich, in order to a little ayre, and to 
lie there to-night, and so to gather May-dew 


English language. * 
Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 
Bradford. 

[It is generally spoken of as Egerion’s.. Egerton 
was the publisher. | 


**Tertras oF Foot.”— In his ‘ Archaic Dic- 
tionary’ Halliwell enters the Spanish tertia, 
and defines it as “that port ion of an army 
which is levied out of one par ticular district.” 
The word does not seem t ole rcccgnind ly 
the general lexicographer . Is 1] e1e st flicient 
warrant in provincial kiglerd for the 


to-morrow morning, which Mrs. Turner hath 
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plural form? It occurs in ‘John Inglesant,’ 
chap. viii., where the author thus describes 
Charles I. as he reviewed his troops in the 
morning before the battle of Edgehill :— 

“The church-bells were ringing for morning 
service as they rode along. The king was that 
day in a black velvet coat lined with ermine, and 
a steel cap covered with velvet. He rode to every 
brigade a horse and to all the tertias of foot, and 
spoke to them with great courage and cheerful- 
ness,” 

Tuomas Bayne. 

“Pop GoES THE WEASEL.”—To what does 

the nursery rime refer here? Mepicutvs. 


[S. J. A. F. made a similar inquiry at 9 S. v. 356, 
but without result. } 


Coke or Cook ?—Which is correct? The 
question as to the accurate spelling of this 
great lawyer's name was raised so long ago 
as 1* S. iv. 24, but never seems to have been 
satisfactorily settled. If one may rely upon | 
so good an authority as Sir Francis Bacon, 
the rendering Coke is certainly avagary. As 
I write, an original Bacon manuscript, dated 
1614-17, lies before me, in which Sir Edward | 
Cook is referred to upon several occasions. | 
Again, in Bacon's *‘ Remaines,’ 1648, 4to, p. 20, | 
is “‘A Letter to Sir Edward Cook,” and at | 

. 68 a further “ Letter to Sir Edward Cook.” | 

n Norfolk, the old locality of Coke’s family, 
the name is still pronounced Cook, which | 
supports the contention that Coke is wrong. 

WILLIAM JaGGaRD. | 

[The family of Coke, Earls of Leicester, pro- 
nounce their name Cook. } 

‘Tue Lovesick Garpener.’—Can you wl 
any of your readers supply the words of | 
an old song, sung, I think, in the sixties, | 
and entitled, I also think, ‘The Lovesick | 
Gardener’? One verse is as follows :— 

She’s my snowdrop, my ranunculus, 

My gillytlower, my hyacinth, my polyanthus; 
She's my heartsease, my daisy, my violet, 
My buttercup, my tulip, or my mignonette, 
Oh! Oh! She's a fickle wild rose, 

A damask, a cabbage, or a china rose. 


I should like to have the words. G. ee. 


Cot. Hew eTsoN.—I shall be much obliged 
for any information regarding this officer. 
There is in a private house in London a por- 
trait of him wearing a “Steinkirk ” tie. 

Hersert Sournam. 


Parstor’s Hatt, Essex.—Any particulars 
of this interesting old mansion, now deserted, 
and in a sad state of decay, will oblige. 
Report has it that the Fanshawe family 
resided here, and that the hall once boasted 
of a fine library. 2 C 


Beplics. 


THE “OLD BELL” INN, HOLBORN HILL. 
S. iii. 366.) 

Mr. Atan Stewart's note seems to re- 
quire a reply from me, as he mentions my 
name, and | have taken a great interest 
in this building, now numbered among the 
things of the past. It is true that in my 
book on ‘London Signs and Inscriptions,’ 
misled by previous writers, and unable closely 
to examine the sculptured arms which were 
still on the front of the house, [ ascribed 
them to Fowler of Islington. Some years 
later—namely, in the autumn of 1897, just 
before the house disappeared—I made many 
careful drawings of it. When the arms were 
taken down I had them photographed, and, 
through the kindness of the authorities of 
Christ's Hospital, I was allowed to examine 
the deeds of the property. The results of 
my study were printed, during 1898, in the 
July number of Middlesex and Hertfordshire 
Notes and Queries, the predecessor of The 
Home Counties Magazine, to which I would 
refer Mr. Stewart. I will now merely quote 
or paraphrase a few sentences from my 
article. 

In 1679-80 the property was first mortgaged 
and then sold to Ralph Gregge, whose grand- 
son Joseph finally parted with it, in May, 
1722, to Christ’s Hospital for 2,113/. 15s. In 
this final deed of sale three messuages are 
referred to, that “known by the name or 
sign of the Bell,” and one on either side of it. 
** All which said three messuages were for- 
merly one great mansion house or inn com- 
monly known by the name of the Bell or 
Blew Bell Inn.” A short time — probably 
about two years—before the sale the front 
part of the premises had been rebuilt. This 
was the part facing Holborn, on which were 
then placed the sculpcured arms, not of the 
Fowlers of Islington, lords of the manor of 
Barnsbury, who had never been connected 
with the house, but, as I first pointed out, 
of the Gregges, then owners. 1t seems that 
they were descended from the Gregge family 
of Bradley, Cheshire, whose arms appear 
in a visitation of that county, 1613, as 
follows: Or, three trefoils slipped, between 
two chevronels sable. Crest: Out of a 
ducal coronet or, an eagle's head and neck 
per pale argent and sable, holding in 
the beak a trefoil slipped. One of them, 
Ralfe Gregge, in the sixteenth century, 
married Anne, coheiress of Richard Starkye, 
of Stretton; hence the quartering of the 
Starkye arms, which are Argent, a stork 
sable, with beak and legs gules. Sir 
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Humphrey Starkey, Chief Baron of the Ex- 
chequer in 1486, who also came from Cheshire, 
seems to have belonged to this family. The 
date of the rebuilding is not recorded in any 
existing deed, so far as I am aware, but may, 
I think, be gathered from the fact that at 
the time of sale the landlord of the ** Bell” 
was James Trinder, and that carefully incised 
on a brick near one of the first-floor windows 
which faced the yard was the name G. Trinder 
with date 1720. I would add that it was I 
who suggested the placing of the arms in the 
Guildhall Museum. 

With regard to the book on ‘ London Signs 
and Inscriptions,’ perhaps it will be right 
to say clearly what I once hinted at before. 
It was first published in 1893, and was re- 
printed in cheaper form some years after- 
wards—I believe in 1897. For this reprint I 
was in no way responsible. As regards the 
letterpress, it was an absolute facsimile of 
the previous issue; I had no opportunity of | 
making the slightest addition or correction. 
In fact, I did not know anything about the | 
reissue until a succession of reviews appeared 
in which it was treated as a new book. 

Pattie Norman. 


Undoubtedly the sculptured arms formerly 
to be seen embedded in the front wall of this 
inn, and now deposited, by the kindness of 
the Treasurer of Christ's Hospital, in the 
Guildhall Museum, are those of the Gregge 
family of Bradley, Cheshire, quartering those 
of the Starkye family of Stretton, Cheshire. 

The arms and crest, which are in excellent 
condition, may be thus described : Quarterly, | 
1 and 4, [Or,] three trefoils slipped, between | 
two chevronels [sa.], for Gregge;: 2 and 3, | 
[Arg.,] a stork [sa.], with beak and legs [gu.], | 
for Starkey. Crest: Out of a ducal coronet | 
[or], an eagle's head and neck per pale [arg. | 
and sa.], holding in the beak a trefoil slipped. 
These arms, quartered, similar to those | 
formerly on the ‘Old Bell,” with the crest, 
your correspondent may find in the Visita- | 
tion of Cheshire, 1613, Harl. MS., Brit. Mus., | 
No. 1535, fol. 238 (ink). No tincture is given 
for the stork in the Starkey arms; but 
fols. 436 and 439 of the same manuscript 
show that the bird is sa. 

The pedigree reported in the Visitation | 
states that Ralph Gregge, of Bradley, son of 
Thomas Gregge, of Bradley, by Katherine | 
Greene, his wife, and grandson of Richard 
Gregge, of the same place, married Anne, 
daughter and heiress of Richard Starkey, of 
Stretton, thus accounting for the quartered | 
arms. With other issue, they had a son 
Robert, described in the Visitation as of | 
London, and according to dates it seems pro- 


bable that he was the father of Ralph Gregge, 
who acquired the “ Bell” in 1679. As, how- 
ever, the arms are quartered, they should 
appertain to a son by the Greggeand Starkey 
union. Perhaps they had a son Ralph not 
given in the Visitation. 

I do not think the 1613 Visitation of 
Cheshire has been published ; but the Gregge 
Visitation pedigree, with some additions 
from the gt. Michael’s church registers, 
Chester, is given in Ormerod’s ‘Cheshire,’ 
vol. ii. p. 24. 

The funeral certificate of Edward Gregg, 
of Hapsford, Cheshire, taken in 1637, and 


‘that of Thomas Starkey, of Stretton, taken 


in 1624, both give their respective arms as 
above described (see pp. 96, 97, and 173 of 
vol. vi. of the Lancashire and Cheshire Record 
Society’s publications). 

On the acquisition of the Black Swan 
Distillery, Holborn, by Messrs. Jas. Buchanan 
& Co., the firm issued an interesting souvenir 


in the shape of a booklet on old Holborn, en- 


titled ‘A Bygone Holborn.’ On p. 5 the arms 
are illustrated as those of the Fowler family. 
I wrote to Messrs. Buchanan & Co. pointing 
out the error; but whether it has been eor- 
rected in any subsequent edition I cannot 
say. 

The arms are also given as those of the 
Fowlers in Zhe City Press of 29 September, 
1897, and 22 November, 1899 ; London Argus 
of 8 January, 1898; and Zhe Westminster 
Budget of 30 September, 1898. In the last 
article the arms are illustrated. However, 
p. 246 of the official ‘Catalogue of the Collee- 
tion of London Antiquities in the Guildhall 
Museum’ correctly gives them as the Gregge 
arms, while they are depicted on plate 60. 

The Gregge pedigree in Ormerod’s ‘Cheshire’ 
is an instance of how unsafe it is to compile 
a pedigree from a visitation ‘sega and a 
church register only, for the volume of 


'*Cheshire Funeral Certificates’ published by 


the society before mentioned shows that the 
dates of burial of Edward Gregge, of Haps- 
ford, and his wife Elizabeth therein stated 
are wrong, and that the Christian name 
of the wife of their son Robert wis not 
Elizabeth, but Joane. 

I worked out a short descent of this family 
a few years ago, which I shall be pleased to 
lend to Mr. Stewart if of any service. 

Last, but by no means least, vol. iv. (p. 101) 
of Middlesex and He rtfordshire Notes and 
Queries, the parent of Zhe Llome Counties 
Magazine, contains a valuable illustrated 
article on the “Old Bell” by Philip Norman. 
It is to Mr. Norman that we are indebted for 


| the discovery that the arms are those of the 
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Gregge family, and not, as asserted before 
his paper appeared, those of the Fowler 
family of Islington, lords of the manor of 
Jarnsbury. Cuas. Hatt Crovucn. 

5, Grove Villas, Wanstead. 

The arms on the tablet are those of Gregge, 
or Grigge, quartering Starkey. 

In the chancel of Buriton Church, Hants, 
on a mural tablet erected to the memory of 
“Thomas Hanbury, Esquier, one of his 
Ma'ties Auditors of the Exchequer,” by “his 
last wife Elizabeth Grigge,” there is a shield 
of arms of the Grigge family: (Quarterly, 
1 and 4, three trefoils slipped between two 
chevronels ; 2, a tiger (?) passant ; 3, a stork. 
This lady was the daughter of Thomas 
Gregge, or Grigge, of Bradley, co. Chester, 
and granddaughter of Ralph Gregge by his 
wife Ann, daughter and coheir of Richard 
Starkey, of co. Chester. There is a pedigree 
of the Gregge family in ‘Fam. Min. Gen.,’ 
Harl. Soc., vol. xxxix. p. 1143. 

Aur. T. Everitt. 

High Street, Portsmouth. 

Hotpes MacMicuart, Mr. J. T. Pace, 
and Cov. W. F. Pripeacx also thanked for replies. } 

Pottce Unirorms: Omnipuses (10 S. iii. 
29, 75, 136).—I1 can remember the omnibus 
with the closed door and the unpleasant lamp 
being in existence in the seventies of last | 
century. I travelled in this kind of vehicle 
very often along the Wandsworth Road from 
and to Vauxhall Station. I recollect, too, the 
story of the fiery untamed steed at Astley’s 
Theatre refusing. in ‘Mazeppa,’ to budge 
from the wings. The owner of the subsidized 
animal was sent for. “Give me a shutter,” 
he said. Shutter provided. He banged it 
down on the stage by the prompt box and 
called out, “ Right away : pall inside,” and 
Mazeppa was carried across and up the 
mountains in most admirable form. 


S. J. A. F. 


_ I have just found a most curious and 
interesting pamphlet upon the earliest omni- 
bus, entitled ‘ Les Carosses 4 Cinq Sols ; ou, 
les Omnibus du 17° Siécle, Paris, 1828. 
Epwarp Heron-ALten. 

A most interesting article on omnibuses 
appears in the chapter on ‘ Public Vehicles’ 
(chap. viii. pp. 243, 278) in vol. i. of * Lights | 
and Shadows of London Life’ (Routledge, 
1846). On p. 247 we read :— 

“The omnibuses are of recent origin; they date 
no farther back than twelve or fourteen years. 
They are clumsy vehicles, but extremely convenient. 
They are licensed to carry twelve persons inside : a 
few of them are licensed to carry fourteen. They | 
have no outside passengers, except in very rare | 


cases; and these are always when the vehicle plies 
to some place in the suburbs. The omnibuses 
usually measure about twelve feet in length, by four 
in breadth and three and a half in height. There is 
a cushioned seat on each side, with a range of small 
panes of glass, through which the passengers can 
see everything in the streets as the vehicle wends 
its way. The conductor, or guard, stands on a sort 
of step at the entrance, about a foot lower than the 
bottom of the vehicle. The fare is exceedingly 
cheap for those who have to go any distance. From 
Paddington to the neighbourhood of the Mansion 
House and the Royal Exchange (which must be a 
distance little short of tive miles) the fare is only 
sixpence. You are charged, however, the same 
sum though you only go a distance of a hundred 
yards.” 

According to J’unch for 1863 the police of 
that period were still uniformed in the tall 
hat and the swallow-tailed coat. As for the 
omnibuses, their conductors may be seen 
“holding on” by the leather strap and standing 
on the “ monkey-board,” as described by Mr. 
Rt. Murray at the last reference. I may add 
that though the work I have quoted from 
bears date 1846, the preface is dated 1841, 
so it would seem that omnibuses were first 
introduced in London about 1827. 

Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 


Baltimore House, bradford. 


The distribution of helmets to the police 
was spread over a considerable period. On 
7 March, 1864, the whole of the inspectors, 
sergeants, mounted constables, and the con- 
stables of A, B, and C divisions, and those 
constables of A reserve attached to A, B,C, 
D, G, and M divisions, had the new helmets 
served out to them. On 2 September, 1864, 
the remaining divisions were supplied with 
nineteen helmets each, and so on various 
dates till the whole force was fitted. The 
pattern has been altered on several occasions. 

AYEAHR. 

“Tranp”: “Ine” (10% S. ii. 348, 493 ; iii. 
98, 154, 374).—Z/e, a beard of barley, is better 
spelt ail (A.-S. egl), under which form it is 
given in the ‘ Eng. Dial. Dict.” as known in 
sixteen counties. //i/e,a shock of ten sheaves 
(or eleven, or twelve), is given in the same, 
with more than a dozen examples. It cannot 
be derived from A.-S. Aélan,” because no 


|such word ever existed. We should hardly 


quote mitus as the Latin for “ fear.” 
Watrer W. SKEAT. 


CuARLEMAGNE’s Roman Ancestors 8. 
iii. 369).—AsTARTE will find a pedigree bear- 
ing on the Roman descent of Charlemagne in 
Sesly’s ‘Histoire des Comtes de Poictou et 
Ducs de Guyenne.’ This pedigree is in 
the article called ‘La Vraye Origine de 
Hugues, Roi d’Italie.’ It connects the first 


line of kings with the Carlovingian through 
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Blitildis, sister of Dagobert, who married 
Ansbertus, a Roman senator of the royal 
family of Nome, and their son was 

Arnoldus. 


| 
St. Arnulphus. 


Ansgisus. 
| 
St. Pippinus. 


Carolus Martellus. 
I should be pleased to show the hook to 
ASTARTE at any time. F. S. V.-W. 


If Astarte will consult Anderson's ‘Royal 
Genealogies,’ 1732, p. 615, she will find that 
Charlemagne was descended from Sigimerus 
(son of Pharamond, King of the Franks, circa 
425) and a daughter of Ferrolus 7onantius, 
a Roman senator, and son-in-law of the 
Emperor Avitus, the nephew of the Consul 
Synagrius, and cousin of .¥gidius, or Giles, 
who was made King of France in opposition 
to Childeric in 462. Joun RADcuirre. 


** POETA NASCITUR NON FIT” (10% S. ii. 388). 
—Bohn s(or Riley's)‘ Dictionary of Latin and 
Greek Quotations’ gives Cicero as the author 

of “ Nascimur poetz, fimus oratores”; but a 
correspondent stated at 7 S. vii. 74 that the 
saying is not to be found in Cicero. Cicero 
has the following :— 

“ Atqui sic a summis hominibus eruditissimisque 
accepimus, ceterarum rerum studia, et doctrina, et 
preeceptis, et arte constare; poétam natura ipsa 
valere, et mentis Viribus excitari, et quasi divino 
quodam spiritu intlari. Quare suo jure noster ille 
Ennius sanctos appellat poétas, quod quasi Deorum 
aliquo dono atque munere commendati nobis esse 
videantur.”—' Pro Archia Poeta,’ cap. 8, sec. 18. 

A foot-note in the Delphin edition (Valpy’s) 
says :— 

“ Affert Cicero quod vulgo celebratur de poétis, 
* poétam nasci, oratorem fieri.’ 

The reference to Ennius is ‘ Annal.,’ xviii. 20 

In another place Cicero says :— 

“Nemo igitur vir magnus sine aliquo afflatu 
divino unquam fuit.”"—‘De Nat. Deor.,’ ii. 66, 
sec. 167. 

In another :— 

“Spe enim audivi, pottam bonum neminem (id 

uo a Democrito et Platone in scriptis relictum esse 
dicunt) sine inflammatione animorum existere posse, 
et sine quodam afllatu quasi furoris.”—‘ De Orat.,’ 
ii. 46, sec. 194. 

See Plato, ‘Ion,’ 5, and ‘ Phzedrus,’ 49. 

tOBERT PIERPOINT. 

EricraM on A Rose iii. 309, 354, 
370).—Some forty years ago I did just what 
your correspondent SurGEoN-GENERAL Muir 
did, and I agree with{his reply, but at the 


same time I added a Latin rendering (per- 
haps some of your correspondents can supply 
the author’s name). I give it for the interest 
of any who care to note it :— 
Candida si niveo Rosa displicet illa colore 
In nuda nudam tu modo pone sinu. 
Illic, se discens niveam minus esse rubescet 
Dum Lancastrensi tincta colore micet. 
Si tamen illa rubens tua labra rubentia casu 
Cerneret, ut forsan basia ferre velis, 
Pallida tum roseos perdet livore colores 
Eboraci et facie, candida rursus erit. 


Hic et UBIQUE. 


Great QueEN Street, Nos. 74, 75 
iii, 366).—No. 6 of ‘ Pen-and-Ink Sketches of 
London,’ by J. B., appearing in The Ladys: 
Newspaper, 22 March, 1851, provides an inter- 
esting sketch of these premises in illustration 
of a description of Great Queen Street :— 

**The house selected for engraving is, however, 
that to which the most lasting importance will be 
attached, from its having been the place of humble 
labour of the afterwards great statesman and 
philosopher, Benjamin Franklin, Franklin having 
wrought a twelvemonth at Mr. Palmer's (in Bar- 
tholomew-close), he removed to the house now in 
the occupation of Messrs. Cox, the printers ; it was- 
at that time the residence of Mr. Watts.” 

Referring to the press at which Franklin 
worked, the writer continues :— 

“The sum of money received for this relic is now 
appropriated to the relief of one unfortunate,. 
called the ‘Franklin Pensioner,’ to which a dis- 
abled person of any country is eligible if there is a 
vacancy,” &c. 

Avteck ABRAHAMS. 

39, Hillmarton Road, N. 


Inscriptions AT SAN SEBASTIAN (10 §. iii. 
361).—The following inscription on a mural 
monument in the south aisle of the church of 
Holmes Chapel, Cheshire, may interest Mr. 
Dopcson :— 

“William Arthur Hodges, Esq., Captain in the 
47th Regiment, having been twice wounded at the 
battle of Vittoria, fell at the storming of S. Sebastian, 
in Spain, on the 3lst August, 1813, aged 26.” 

No doubt he was buried where he fell, and I 
remember his brother telling me that he had 
led two forlorn hopes in the Peninsular War. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


: Frais (10 §. iii. 267, 338, 375). 
—Upon the bleak island of Ushant (Ile 
’'Ouessant), off Finisterre, exist a resident 
population of over 2,000 souls, of whom the 
women number something like ten to one.. 
These latter are strong as lions, and—prac- 
tically—all dress alike. In August the 
island rings from end to end, from early day- 
light to nightfall, with the sound of the flab. 
Nearly all the thrashing is done by the 
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women. I brought two of their flails home 
with me last year, and have them before me 
whilst writing. The handles are rough 
broomsticks, 2 ft. 3 in. long by 1} in. diameter. 
Upon their tops are loops of bent wood, 
tightly bound around by tarred cord, a similar 
loop being attached, in the same way, to the 
blade of the flail, the two fastened together 
by a loose thong of half-inch leather. The 
blades are 2 ft. 2in. by 2)in., and rather over 
a quarter inch thick. They are strengthened 
at the ends and in the middle by broad 
bands (2) in. and 3 in.) of tarred string. These 
flails only weigh 141b. apiece. In thrashing 
the operators have a knack of bringing the 
broad part of the flail down, with dexterous 
regularity, flat upon the corn. Hence the 
quick, continuous sound of “ pit-pat” heard 
every where during the thrashing season. 
Harry Hens. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


Flails (or thrashalls, as 1 think they were 
called in Shropshire) were almost the only 
instruments in use when I was a boy, seventy 
years ago. Travelling thrashing machines 
were occasionally employed, but they were 
not popular; and I have some dim recollection 
of the riots in different parts of the country, 
and destruction of these terrible labour- 
saving machines. It was delightful to see 
two accomplished thrashers at work opposite 
each other with the wheat-sheafs spread out 
before them on the barn floor, swinging their 
flails alternately, and producing a sweet 
harmony of sound immeasurably superior to 
the buzz-buzz of the noisy, dust-producing 
thrashing machine. In truth, boylike, I 
have performed on these musical instruments 


myself, and, like Mr. Pace, my head has | 


frequently but narrowly escaped the swingel. 
Marston, 
St. Dunstan House. 


The flail is preserved poetically in the | 


famous old glee ‘Dame Durden,’ who is 
recorded to have 
kept five serving men 
To use the spade and flail. 

In ‘ Peregrine Pickle’ is an account of a 
publican named Tunley lying in wait for an 
enemy with a flail, and, not being particularly 
skilful in the use of it, striking his own 
head, causing lights to dance before his eyes. 

I am inclined to think that a man using 
the old-fashioned flail is depicted in a medal- 
lion on the wrapper of The Cornhill Magazine. 

: JoHN Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 

The late Mr. Wilson, of Tuxford Hall, had 
an immense collection of old things ; and he 


| not only exhibited his pillions, but put them 
to use on occasion. His effects were dis- 
tributed by auction a few months ago. - 

Flails are not quite out of use in this dis- 
trict, and on some small holdings, where a 
little corn is grown, it is thrashed out by the 
flail, and the sound of the thrashing may now 
and then be heard in conjunction with the 
““wush, wush, wush” of the flaps of the 
hand winnowing machine as it stands be- 
tween the two open opposite doors of the 
barn. Both pes are now rare, but that 
of the winnowing machine the rarer. Flails 
still hang in many barns. 

Tuos. RATCLirre. 
Worksop. 


Sack (10 §. iii. 369).—Sack, the Spanish 
wine, has been fully discussed in ‘N. & Q’; 
see 2™ S. ix. 24; xii. 287, 452, 468; 3" S. v. 
328, 488; vi. 20,55; 48.1. 481. Two corre- 
spondents not only have heard the word 
used, but have tasted the wine. The precise 
signification of “sack” appears doubtful. 
According to Gervase Markham’s ‘ English 
Housewife,’ “ Your best sack is of Xeres in 
Spain, your smaller of Gallicia and Portugal. 
Your strong sacks are of the Isles of the 
Canaries and Maligo (Malaga),” 7 5. i. 140. 

Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 

The following occurs in The Weekly Jour- 
nal, 16 December, 1721 :— 

A Receipt to make a Sack Posset. 
From far Barbadoes, on the Western Main, 

Feteh Sugar half a Pound, fetch Sack from Spain 
A Pint; then fetch, from India’s fertile Coast, 

Nutmeg the Glory of the British Toast. 

J. Hotpexn 


Snorrer : WALroLe iii. 269, 317, 
337).—As the original querist, I must thank 
your two correspondents who have endea- 
| voured to throw light on this matter. Mr. 
ReLTON’s suggestion is, think, the correct 
solution, though it is certainly curious 
to describe Lady Walpole’s father as a “ near 
relative.” 

Perhaps your correspondents can help 
me still further. Does the following entry 
in the ‘Historical Registers ’—‘ February 3, 
1718. Dy’d Mr. Shorter, Chamber keeper to 
the Secretary of State’s Office in Whitehall ”"— 
refer to Thomas Shorter, Lady Walpole’s 
uncle, who died in that year! and was this 
oftice one of those sinecures so freely bestowed 
on the relatives of Sir Robert? Also, why 
does Mr. Crovucn, following the example of 
'the compiler of the catalogue of the Wal- 
pole sale at Strawberry Hill in 1842, 


jand also the author of the article in Zhe 
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Sketch, call the wife of Sir John Shorte 
Isabella Birkhead, when Peter Le Neve, in 
1718, in his ‘ Pedigrees of Knights,’ gives 
her as being ‘Isabella, daughter of John 
3urkett, of Crosstalk, in Boroughdale, Cum- 
berland ”? and which of these is correct ? 
Leoro_p A. VIDLER. 
The Stone House, Rye. 


Vuceate (10 §. iii. 248).—I do not know 
of any edition of the Vulgate published in 
England at a moderate price. I have an 
edition published by Garnier Fré-res, of Paris, 
which bears the imprimatur of the Arch- 
bishop of Paris, and which cost, I think. 
7fr. 50c. The type is clear and the paper 
fairly good, but there are more printers’ 
errors, though the edition is described on 
the title-page as “accuratissime emendata,” 
than one finds in books printed in this 
country. This edition could, I presume, be 
obtained through a bookseller. 

J. A. J. Houspen. 


PORTRAITS WHICH HAVE LED TO MARRIAGES 
(10 §. iii. 287, 334, 377).—See that most 
charming of French novels ‘ Mademoiselle 
de Malepeire, by Madame Charles Rey baud. 

F. E. 


*Repecea,” a (10 §. iii. 128, 176, 
293).—Mr. Hubert SMITH writes to me :— 
_“T am in correspondence with Mr. George B. 
Smart, of the New Era ottice, High Street, Uttox- 
eter, Staffordshire. He has referred to the ‘ History 
of Uttoxeter.’ and has found a list of several books 
ee by Richards, and the list finishes with the 
ollowing, ‘as well as a tale for a Mrs. Holebrook, 
of Sandon, the name of which I cannot discover.’ 
This may be the novel ‘ Rebecca; or, the Victim 
of Duplicity.’ Sandon, I find, is about eleven miles 
from Uttoxeter.” 
The first two volumes of this novel exist in 
the Bibliothéque de la Sorbonne in Paris. 
E. S. Dopeson. 
LincoLn INventory (10" §. iii. 388).—This 
question has appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ on two 
occasions (see 8 §. v. 27; viil. 38, the 
latter from the present querist, Mr. Epwarp 
Peacock), but still remains unanswered. 
Everarp Home CoLeman. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


L Nes oN Mue (10' §. iii, 228, 353).--Would 
not the “ Farmers’ Arms” on the curious two- 
handled mug in Mr. Ratciirre’s possession 
have been suggested by the Brewers’ Arms, 
seeing that the brewer is so much indebted for 
his beverages to the farmer? These Brewers’ 
Armsare Gules, on a chevron argent, between 
three pairs of barley garbs in saltire or, three 
tuns sable, hooped of the third. Strictly, 
the motto should be “ In God is ad/ our trust” 


| Possibly other drinking-cup mottoes will 
be of interest to readers :— 
Fill what you will, drink what you fill, 
Drink deep or taste not. 
“Ben ti voglio” (Italian): “I wish thee 
well,” the motto of Cardinal Bentivoglio. 
‘*Nunc adbibe puro pectore verba” (Horace). 
cheve [7.c., well fare] good ale, it 
oH many folks speak as they think” 
(Ray). 
“Drink little that ye may drink long” 
(Scotch). 
“Once more and ther,” in blue and white 
on mugs and punchbowls. 
Aurea mediocritas ” (Horace). 
“ Medio tutissimus ibis” (Ovid). 
Oh, don’t the day seem limp and long 
When all goes right and nothing wrong. 
On pottery from Allervale, South Devon- 
shire :— 
Do not hurry, 
Do not flurry, 
Nothing good is got by worry.—1676. 
Many other mottoes will be found at 6" S. 
v. 155, 395. J. Hotpen 


Biec, tur Dixton Hermit (10 §. iii. 285, 
336, 376).—In The Wonderful Magazine and 
Marvellous Chronicle, vol. i. for the year 
1793, facing p. 221, is a folded portrait of 
the hermit (“Wilkes sculpt. Pub* by 
Johnson”). It measures 8} in. in height by 
Thin. It is, in the accompanying letter- 
press, said to be taken from an_ original 
picture in the possession of aaane Bernard, 
Esq., of Nether - Winchendon, Bucks. It 
should, therefore, correspond (except in size) 
with that described by Mr. Etior Hopckin 
(ante, p. 336). It differs from it in several 
details and in the proportion of the breadth 
to the height. Neither hand is touching the 
digging fork. The three bottles are appa- 
rently attached to his girdle. There is no 
pipe. By his right side are a tall hour-glass 
and a book. 

The short account of John Bigg is appa- 
rently taken—though not verbatim—from 
the letter written to Browne Willis (ante, 
p. 285). The name of the writer of the letter, 
as given in 7'he Wonderful Mayazine, is Thomas 
Horne; and 22 April, 1629, is the date of 
Bigg’s baptism, not of his birth. 

Rovert PIeRPOINT. 

Hotucke or co. MIDDLESEX 
(10 §. iii. 387).—At 9 8. ix. 403 Mr. Basin 
Bincn suggested that Hollicke might be 
derived from oll, probably another form of 
hill, and icke, or eck, a variation of ock, and 
that it might therefore signify a little hill. 
Fortanately so many forms of the name in 
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early times are found that we need be in no | 


doubt with regard to the true etymology. 
Hollicke was not in Tottenham, but in Frie: n 
Barnet, and in his account of that parish 
Lysons (‘ Environs,’ ed. 1810, ii. 14) gives the | 
descent of the manor of “ Haliwick, now 
called Hollick.” According to this authority, 
quoting from ‘* Cart. Antiq. Augmentation 
Office,” this manor was given by Walter de 
Morton to Henry IIL, who granted it to 
Henry de Aldithelegh. In 21 Hen. III., 
A.D. 1236-7, we find a fine between John de 
Halewik’ and John de Nevill and Margery 
de Ripar’, whom Walter de Horton calls to 
warrant, regarding land in Little Dernete. 
Morton in Lysons should therefore probably 
be Horton (* Calendar to Feet of Fines for 
London and Middlesex,’ ed. Hardy and Page, 
i. 23). In the Middlesex Fines, from which 
further additions may be made to the history 
of the manor, the name is variously spelt 
Halwyk, Halewyk, Hallewyk, and Haly- 
wycke, and it is therefore plain that it is 
derived from the A.-S. Aili, holy, and +e, 
a dwelling- place. Though it may not have 
been a “town,” in the modern sense of the 
word, it must at one time have contained 
some buildings with a reputation for sanctity, 
and it was probably the foundations of these 
religious houses that were noted by Norden. 
. F. Pripeacx. 

Not having Norden’s ese by my side, I 
am unable to compare my extract with the 
quotation, but hope to do so later on. 

As regards Muswell Hill, notwithstanding 
any allegation to the contrary, a portion of 
it was, and still is, in ‘tthe ancient parish 
of Tottenham” For instance, the Alexandra 
Palace and grounds, Muswell Hill, are not in 
Hornsey. ‘They are in the parish of Wood | 
Green, and before the passing of 51 & 52 Vie. 
chap. clxxxviii. were rateable in Tottenham. 

J. Bast. Biren. 

15, Brampton Road, South Tottenham. 


“Purponium” (10" iii, 388).— Under the 
heading of ¢ Biggin’ I find at ii. 
455 the following sentence :— 

**Lest the origin of the name of another article 
should hereafter excite curiosity, the coal- box | 
standing at my fireside is called a ‘ pur donium.’ 
The designer of the shape wasa Mr. P Ms ming 

Everarp Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


TwitcHer (10 §. iii. 289, 351).—The word | 
twitten, of the same meaning, must be closely 
akin. 
word, answering to High German Gasse, 
used in Hamburg for alley. In The Estates 
Gazette one might read of Ditchling—* Ap- 


yroached by a narrow twitten......is a quaint 


Lixvotn Civic Insignia: THE Mayor's 
Rine iii. 387).—Although I cannot 
say who stole the Mayor of Lincoln’s ring in 
1747, | hope Mr. WiLLIaAMs may accept the 
evidence here offered that the practice of 
sending the mayor’s ring round to the 
public schools in Lincoln on the mayor’s 


day, 9 November, in order to give the 
children a holiday, is not “by ancient 
custom,” but is a modern usage. It was 


the inceptive act of Richard Sutton Harvey, 
M.D., on his election to the mayoralty of 
Lincoln in 1860 ; and by that act he certainly 
obtained favour from the juveniles of the 
city, when school holidays were rarer and 
shorter than now. 

I well remember the master of our school, 
the late Mr. John Holton, receiving the 
mayor’s message on 9 November in that year 
through the officer who entered the school 
with the mayor’s ring on his thumb; making 
the announcement an object lesson to the 
whole school on the duty of always submit- 
ting to authority ; and then giving the holi- 
day forthwith. 

Succeeding mayors followed suit. But 
when the mayor's ofticer presented himself 
inside the schoolroom and _ held up the 
mayor's ring on the next mayor’s day, there 
was no further need of explanation from the 


master. 


| 
| 


In Low German there is a very similar ii. 


The above statement will also answer the 
query «@ propos of the same ring asked as far 
back as 3 April, 1880 (6" 5. 1. 276); and I 
hope Mr. C. Fisnwick will accept my apology 
for not answering his question at the time. 

James HALL. 

Lindum House, Nantwich. 


A correspondent stated at 6 8S. i. 276 that 


/once during the mayor’s year of office, but 


he thinks on his birthday, the Mayor of 
Lincoln sends his oiticial ring to the principal 
schools, and it is considered a breach of 
etiquette if the pupils are not given a heliday. 

Another correspondent (p. 319) states that 
at Winchester a somewhat similar custom is 
observed; and another contributor affirms 
that at Grantham the mayor sends a seal by 
‘the town crier to the Grammar and other 
schools on Shrove Tuesday for a_ similar 
purpose. Everard Hose CoLeMAn. 
71, Brecknock Road. 

‘STEER TO THE Nor’-Nor’-West’ § 

27, 490 ; ili. 13, 172).—I have always under- 
stood this story was connected with Capt. 
Henry Digby, of H.M. frigate Aleméne, who 
in consequence joined with H.M. ships Naiad, 
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Triton, and another in capturing on 
16 October, 1799, the two Spanish frigates 
Thetis and Santa Brigada. The two Spaniards 
were full of treasure, and each seaman and 
marine obtained nearly 200/. as his share of 
the prize money, each captain receiving 
40,0002. Hervert Kinc Hatt. 
H.M.8. Cumberland. 


Eprrarns: THerr i. 
44, 173, 217, 252, 334 ; ii. 57, 194, 533 ; iii. 114, 
195, 371).—As the last correspondent on this 
subject refers to MS. collections, | may be 
allowed to say that I have copied all the deci- 
pherable inscriptions in both the church and 
churchyard of West Haddon. The collection 
is at present in my possession, contained in 
three volumes, to each of which a numbered 
plan is attached indicating the position of 
the tablets and gravestones referred to 
therein. 

Under Essex should be added ‘ Among the 
Tombs of Colchester’ (1880), published by 
Benham & Co., price sixpence. 

Joun T. Pace. 

Lecenvre” iii. 309).—Is not this 
a misreading of the not uncommon French 
name of Legendre or Le Gendre? 

J. Hotpen MacMicuaet. 

VIXENS AND DRUNKENNESS (10" S. iii. 389). 
—Mr. Dopuson asks if English contains 
expressions similar to the Spanish cazar unc 
corra (also pillar una corra, tomar une 207r7a), 
to make oneself drunk ; estar hecho zorra, to 
be drunk, &e. In ‘Slang and its Analogues,’ 
that unique storehouse of the colloquial, he 
will find the exact equivalents, viz. “to 
catch a fox” and “to be foxed,’ the latter 
dating from 1611. His romantic equation of 
Welsh reddish, with Catalan gucnew, 
a fox, seems to me inadmissible for many 
reasons, mostly phonetic. The Catalan term 
is a corruption of Provencal yuéner. This in 
turn appears to be contracted from gucnert, 
since the corresponding verb is quinerdejar, 
which occurs in a fine poem ascribed to 
Arnau d'Erill (fifteenth century) in the line 

Ta malvestats te fa guinerdejar. 
Guinerdejar here has nothing to do with 
drunkenness, but merely means “to play 
the fox.” Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


Zorra is the regular Spanish word for fox ; 
it is used also as the name of a loos? woman. 
It is probably derived from Ywpa, the mange, 
because foxes are supposed to lose their 
hair in the summer; cf. our word alopecia. 
Some philologers have derived the word from 
the Bask zurra, clever, sly. The meaning 
attached to zorra of meretrix might easily 


pass into drunkard: with us viren has in 
like manner passed into the signification of a 
common scold. H. A. Srrone. 


OLD AND New (10 ii. 485, 
529 ; iii. 52, 116, 189, 255).—An article of five 
columns on the Colosseum appeared in 7'he 
Literary Gazette of 17 Jan., 1829; a note was 
in the following week’s issue (p. 59); and 
another long article, with an architectural 
drawing of the place, in the issue of 31 Jan. 

W. Roserrs. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The Book of the Spiritual Life. By the late Lady 
Dilke. With a Memoir of the Author by the 
tight Hon. Sir Charles W. Dilke, Bart., M.P. 
(Murray.) 

To those privileged to possess the acquaintance of 

the late Lady Dilke this volume will make direct 

and irresistible appeal ; to a more general public it 
will come as the record of a noble, industrious, and 
well-spent life, memorable in literature, art, and 

social progress, and as the final exposition of a 

spiritual, poetical, and in a sense optimistic, 

faith. In order fully to appreciate the signiticance 
of those writings of Lady Dilke which reach us asa 
roix doutre tombe, it is necessary to have some 
knowledge of *The Shrine of Death’ and ‘The 

Shrine of Love,’ works to which portions of the 

present volume are intended to be complementary. 

For the purpose of delectation in a menterhe 

account of a singularly interesting, important, and 

fascinating personality no previous knowledge is 
requisite. A portion of Lady Dilke’s career is 
the common property of all students of literature 
and art; another portion is enshrined in the affee- 
tion and admiration of her friends. By a select 
but cosmopolitan world she is remembered as one 
whose influence over others extended far beyond 
her recognized accomplishment, considerable as 
this was, in letters. Thanks to her intimacies 
with the best, most cultivated, and most repre- 
sentative men and women of her day, she all but 
succeeded in re-establishing in Oxford and London 

the literary saloi which is now a memory or a 

tradition of the past. 

A task of supreme ditliculty attendel the 
biographer, who had, while satisfying the legiti- 
mate curiosity of those interested in his sabject, 
to steer his way among sanctities in some 
such fashion as the heroine of old trod through 
the hot ploughshares. Admirably has the feat 
been accomplished, and though the chivalry 
and the devotion of the writer are everywhere 
apparent, the reticence of the utterance is not less 
manifest than its fidelity and truth. A measure of 
the guardedness of which we speak is obligatory 
upon ourselves, and it is inexpedient that 
we should obtrude any personal note in what 
is intended to be a literary estimate or 
appreciation. Concerning the writer on art, and 
notably on French art, in which respect Lady Dilke 
had scarcely a rival, it would—though to do justice 
to this aspect of her taste and erudition requires a 
rarely accorded knowledge and power of apprecia- 
tion—be easy to expand. On her accomplishment 
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in this direction we have passed frequent, if inade- | | owe hundred and fifty odd years—1604 to 1857. An 


quate, comment. 


amelioration of the lot of women it is forbidden us| in 1762. his, 
| unperformed. 


to deal, while to describe her social intluence over 
whatever is best in the worlds of literature and art 
space is entirely wanting. Among those whose | 
names most frequently occur, and who seem to 
have been most closely associated with Lady Dilke’s 
intellectual growth and developme nt, are Ruskin 
(whose intluence, though she often dissents from 
him, is traceable), Browning, George Eliot, 

Mark Pattison, Renan, G. F. Watts, ‘Randolph 
Caldecott, and Eagéne Miintz, the head of the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts. Apart from the charac- 
teristic work now first printed, some occasional 
memoranda, quoted by Sir Charles from her note- 

books, illustrate the essential nobility of her cha- 
racter. While in Oxford she wrote: ** The worst 
to me of this life here is the sense of personal degra 
dation which accompanies the exercise of whi people 
call ‘tact.’ 1 feel more ashamed at small scheming 
than I should (L think) at acrime. There is some 

thing morally lowering about * management.” Once 
out of it, however, it shak es off like dust.” Another 
phrase fr om a letter is, “To seek is nearly as good 
as to find, for in seeking ene tinds also things one 
did not seek. That Lady Dilke's eminently 
poetical stories were written to “lay ghosts” we 
now learn from her husband. In * The Book of 
the Spiritual Life’ we find an observation as 
shrewd as that of Montaigne, with a spiritual 
insight which Maeterlinck might envy, the 
whole illustrated by an erudition of a kind 
elsewhere unusual, and illuminated by the 
noblest and most widespread sympathies. Such 
things vindicate their Ropeetegnam, for they are, 
indeed, too good to be lost. "e know not where, 
also, among ‘English writers we can find familiarity 
with the Divine Comedy accompanied by know- 

ledge of the ‘Senge de Poliphile’ and the fa//rana 
of Rutebeuf. The case is worthy of the jewel, the 
book being a bibliographical treasure. It contains 
some very interesting and striking designs by Lady 
Dilke, whose command of the pencil was not less 
than that of the pen—her thumbnail sketches and 
lighter products are delightful (see that of the 
Boggart opposite p. 64)—and has three charming 
portraits, showing her at various ages. One por 
trait, the last ever taken, presents her as her 

friends will remember her, with a face indicative 
of past suffering, but sanguine, hopeful, and, in a 
sense, radiant. 


A N w Variorwm Ee lition of Shake sper 4 Edited 
by Horace Howard Furness.—Vol. XLV. Lore’s 
Labour's Lost. (Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott 
Company.) 

CosTIsvtne zealously his self-imposed and worthily 

discharged task, Dr. Horace Howard Furness has 

brought within 1 reach of the student in the Ame- 
rican Variorum Edition the principal tragedies of 

Shakespeare, and is now proceeding seriatim 

through the comedies. Resisting the temptation 

to deal primarily with the plays which are most 
freq: cently acted, and seem to put forth 
the most pressing claims, he is giving in their turn 
works which, like the present, are all but unknown 
to the modern Ame Love’s Labour’s Lost’ 
enjoys the distinction (almost, if = quite unique) 
of having remained unacted in st-Restoration 
time until the days of Phelps * Sadler's Wells, 


right view: 


With her devoted labours for the | anonymous adaptation for the stage was prepared 


however, seems to have remained 
In the large, if inchoate, index to 
| Genest the only mention of *‘ Love's Labour’s Lost’ 

stands opposite a reference to this work which few 
of the most ardent students of Shakespeare can 
have seen and to which few are likely to turn. 
By consent, virtually general, ‘Love’s Labour's 
Lost’ is held the earliest in date of the Shake- 
spearian plays. It is usually regarded as the 
weakest also. Dr. Johnson almost alone seems 
disposed to cast doubts upon its authorship, and 
Hazlitt says, though he subsequently goes far 
towards retracting his utterance, that * if we were 
to part with any of the author's comedies it would 
be this.” On the other hand, Mr. Swinburne, in 
the course of a divinely inspired comment, says 
that in the language of * Love's Labour’s Lost’ we 
tind ‘a very riot of rhymes, wild and wanton in 
their half-grown grace as a troop of ‘ young satyrs, 
tender hoofed and ruddy horned’ ; during certain 
scenes we seem almost to stand again by the cradle 
of new-born comedy, and hear the first lisping and 
laughing accents run over from her baby lips in 
bubbling rhyme: but when chs anges we 
recognize the speech of gods,” . Furness’s effort 
in this, as In preceding 4 a Is to sup ply the 
text of the first edition, with all the variants 
noted at’ the foot of the text, and with the prin- 

cipal verbal comments below. Once more the task 
of reducing to the test of reason the wild conjec- 

tures of critics is carried out, and the influence 
of the editor is ever on the side of common sense. 
Close and continuous study of the text seems, how- 

ever, to exercise a bewildering influence, and the 
editor, though one of the sanest of his class, and by 
far the most sound in view as to the limits of emen- 
dation, is disposed at times to be, we hold, over 
tolerant. There are five passages in ‘ Love's 
Labour’s Lost’ which are held to defy all attempt 
at explanation. These have to be passed over, 
since illumination is now scarcely like to reach 
us. There are many others in which conjecture 
needlessly darkens counsel. In respect of the in- 
tention of the work to make sport of euphuism, a 
subject on which much is said, Dr. Furness has 
many wise words. The view also that Biron and 
Rosaline are studies for Benedick and Beatrice is 
far from finding plenary acceptance. Nothing in 
the editorial matter is of more account than the 
comparison between the two pairs of lovers. In 
Act LL. = i. S7, it is asked if the use of the 
word faire by Boyet, addressing the Princess, in 


Navar had notice of your faire approach, 


is not “somewhat suspicious.” We think not so 
in the least: nor do we hold that any difficulty 
such as ¥ suggested is found, 1. 07, in the King’s 
reference to the Court of Navar. "In this, as in 
other cases, as we have before said, a sort of obtuse- 
ness seems the result of close investigation. In the 
last sentences of his preface Dr. Furness takes the 
“Be then and there the drowsy hum 
of commentators uncared for and unheard.” In 
language we frequently employ, we say that read- 
ing * Love’s Labour’s Lost’ is like repose on summer 
grass, and him who regards such indulgence as 
waste time we leave to himself. The selection of 
comments at the close is edifying and valuable, 


and the book is a thrice-welcome addition to the 


involving a presumable absence from the stage of treasure-house the editor is providing. 
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Specimens of the Elizabethan Drama from Lyly to 
Shirley, a.v. L80—a.p. 1642. By W. H. Wil- 
liams, M.A. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

WE have here a capital idea, admirably carried 

out. The book, which reaches us from Tasmania, 

is intended to be supplementary to that of Lamb, 
after whom, as Prof. Williams says, it is ditticult 
to glean. We should personally class Suckling as 
the last of the Elizabethan dramatists, and did so 
in extracts which we made half a century ago, 
partly for personal gratification and partly with 
an idea of publishing a work kindred with this. 

Shirley has always been regarded as the last of the 

great dramatists—and so in a sense he is. Suckling 

is, however, touched to finer issues. His period is 
easily comprised within that of Shirley, who 

survived him a score years, and his death in 1642 

virtually coincided with that of the Elizabethan 

drama. At the period when our own close studies 
of the drama were followed many of the great 
writers were only accessible in the original 
editions, though Dyce had rendered fine service. 
The labours, no less important, of Mr. Bullen had 
yet to be undertaken, and the great series of dra- 
matic reprints begun by the University Dresses 
were leagues away. Of these publications, so far 
as they have extended, Prof. Williams has made 
use; though he, too, in the case of men such as 

Rowley, Munday, and Chettle, has had to turn to 

the original editions. It is obviously intended by 

us for compliment when we say that scores of the 
yvassages still accessible to us in our own note- 
aie are to be found in the present collection. 

Large as it is (and it occupies some 600 pages), the 

work is not exhaustive; it is not, indeed, designed 

to be so. We might almost ask, as Sheridan is 

(falsely, it may be supposed) reported to have done 

on being shown Dodd's * Beauties of Shakespeare’ 

“This 1s all very well, but where are the other 

eleven volumes?” The selection is made with 

taste and judgment, and illustrates excellently 
many aspects of the writers included, especially the 
poetical. Though most of the leading dramatists 
have been issued in complete editions, some of 
them—notably the earlier—are still neglected by 
the present generation. Students of this volume 
will soon see how much amusement is to be derived 
from Lyly, how much beauty to be found in 
Peele. Beaumont and Fletcher, even—of whose 


works two editions, for both of which there is | 


room, are promised—is a mine almost unworked by 
the general labourer. To be ignorant of ‘The 
Faithful Shepherdess,’ * The Maid’s Tragedy,’ and 
*Philaster’ is unpardonable; but the great quarry 
of their writings 1s virtually unexplored. Vleasant 
preliminary information is supplied in the case 
of each writer, a valuable index is added, 
and useful notes show a wide range of reading. 
Every student is bound to aim at the possession 
of complete editions of men such as Marlowe, 
Webster, and Ford. Time will doubtless bring us 
trustworthy editions of Heywood, Dekker, and 
Chapman. Many other dramatists are within 
reach. ‘To those who do not possess the collected 
works of Elizabethan writers the co volume 
will be found opulent in delight, and those who do 
will be tempted to linger over its fascinating pages. 
Wisely, as we think, Prof. Williams holds Shake- 
speare outside his scheme, and does not include the 
assages selected by Lamb. We will not ask again 
‘or eleven more volumes; for one more, however, 


we will plead. 


Tue Antiquarian Book Company have some in- 
teresting autograph letters. One from Alexander 
Smith, in which he writes, on 6 October, 1856, of 
Aytoun’s ‘ Bothwell,’ “‘A clear case of literary 
suicide. The Professor has cut his throat from ear 
to ear......He is a great fellow, Aytoun, and I wish 
he had made a better appearance,’ is priced 10s. 6d. 
In another George Gilfillan, Dundee, 6 Jan., 1855, 
| writes toa young poet: “I had to struggle on for 

years with arestive congregation, an unsympathising 
town...... I laboured hard...... Do not be in a great 
hurry to print” (6s. 6¢.). 

Mr. B. H. Blackwell, of Oxford, has many 
fresh purchases. Under Antiquarian we find Prof. 
Gi. Stephens’s ‘Old Northern Runic Monuments of 
Scandinavia,’ 3 vols. folio, 3/. 15s. There are inter- 
esting items under Art and Architecture, Bio- 
graphy, and Folk-lore. Under History are a copy 
of Whitcombe and Sutherland’s * Naval Achieve- 
ments,’ 12/. 12s. ; Rawlinson’s ‘Monarchies of the 
Ancient Eastern World,’ 6 vols., 7/7. 7s.; and Seot- 
tish History Society, 15 vols., 7/. 7s. There are 
many books from the library of the late Prof. Free- 
man (some of these contain his autograph), also from 
the library of the late Rev. Albert Watson. Among 
these are several of the Daniel Press, including 
Bridges’s ‘ Poems,’ 4/. 12s. 6d.; Keats, 2/. 7s. 6d. 
and *Our Memories,’ a beautiful copy, bound in 
olive-green morocco, 6/. 6s. This contains remi- 
niscences by W. Tuckwell, C. W. Boase, G. A 
Denison, F. W. Newman, G. Rawlinson, and J. R. 
Bloxam. 


The catalogue of Mr. William Brown, of Edin- 
burgh, is specially interesting, and is indeed full of 
treasures. We can make note of only a few, such 
as a complete set of the Bannatyne Club Publi- 
cations, 166 vols., 225/.: a copy of the rare first 
edition of the first English translation of the 
* Decameron, 45/.; a complete set of the “ Goupil 
English Biographies,” 145/.; the first edition of 
* Endymion,’ 7S8/. 10s. ; a set of the ‘Musée Franeais 
et Musée Royal,’ 80/.; Mrs. Bray's ‘ Life of Stot- 
hard,’ extended to 3 vols. by the addition of over 
HOO engravings, 32/. 10s.; and the first edition of 
Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy,’ A copy of 
Burns’s Poems, 2 vols., 1703, annotated by the poet, 
is priced IS7/. At the poem ‘Ona Scotch Bard 
going to the West Indies,’ he writes, “This was 
written when I was preparing for Jamaica.” Among 
the autographs are letters of Charles LI., Walter 
Scott, Burns, and Charlotte Bronté. These are all 
long and important ones. 


Mr. F. 8S. Cleaver, of Bath, has a catalogue of 
general literature, including a special list of 
Theology. 

Mr. J. G. Commin, of Exeter, has many items 


|of interest in his list No. 214. Among these 


we note Stedman and Hutchinson’s ‘ American 
Literature,’ 2/. 18s. (published at 11/. I1s.); a choice 
set of Bewick’s * Birds’ and ‘ Quadrupeds,’ largest 
paper, Newcastle, 1805-7, 10/. 10s.; and Blake's 
* Book of Job,’ proof impressions, 18/. 10s. A copy 
of the * Pilgrim's Progress,’ Utrecht, 1684, is priced 
at 5/. 5s. This is the first and exceedingly rare 
translation into Dutch. A complete set of McLean 
& Miller’s ‘ Costume of Various Countries,’ 1804-18, 
is 10/. 10s. (original cost 69/.); first edition of 
Dickens’s ‘Grimaldi,’ 5/. 18s. ; a handsome set of 
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Jesse's ‘Historical and Literary Memoirs,’ 1900-1, 
Is/, ISs. There is also a collection of fifty pencil | 
drawings by Linton, 1828-9, 10/. 10s. | 

Mr. Sydney V. Galloway, of Aberystwyth, has a 
good general catalogue, many of the books being 
very cheap. A copy of Brandon’s ‘Gothic Archi- 
tecture,’ 2 vols. large dito, new as published at 5/. 5s., 
is priced at 16s 6d. There are a number of works 
under County Histories and under Classical. A 
copy of Maxwell's * House of Douglas iis 10s., and 
the Whitehall edition of Shakespeare, 24«. Farmer 
and Henley’s * Slang Dictionary,’ 7 vols. 4to, as new, 
is Mr. Galloway also publishes monthly lists of 
books relating to Wales. 

List 282 of Messrs. William (George's Sons, of | 
Bristol, comprises additions to their former lists, | 
including a large number of tracts relating to | 
Charles L. and the Commonwealth. 

Mr. William Glaisher has a supplementary cata- 
logue of remainders. Many of these are priced 
remarkably low. ‘The last portion contains a list 
of French classics at 1+. %/. per volume. 

Mr. J. Haslam, Talbot Court, Gracechurch Street, 
has a short list of general literature at popular 
prices. 

Mr. J. Jacob, Edgware Road, issues a Summer 
Catalogue. This — Martinet’s series of 
five hundred hand - coloured plates illustrating 
Butfon’s ‘Histoire des Giseaux, price 15s. 
Other items are Pine’s * Order of the Bath, 
1Cs. 3 Annandale’s * Encyclo wedia, A l4 Vols 
21x: the first collected edition of Landor’s W orks, 
Moxon, 1846, 40s. ; Cooke Taylor's * Life of | eel, 
lds. : and a copy of ‘Supernatural Religion, toge- 
ther with Lightfoot’s reply, vols., 30s. Under 
Swinburne is the very scarce first edition of Speci- 
mens of Modern Poets,’ 63s.; also ‘Poems and 
Ballads,’ first series, 5/. . 

Mr. John Jeffery, City Road, includes in his list 
some interesting MSS. Under India are“ 1 he Mys- 
tery of the Nassack Treasure,’ ISIS, 5/. 5s. ; * Plan 
for defending the Range of Hills from the ae | 
Ghaut,’ 1817, 2/. 2s. : and ‘ Notes on the Insurrection 
of Mysore,’ 1830, 2/. 2s. Under Africa there are | 
copies of correspondence relating to the attack | 
made by emigrant Dutch farmers on the tribe of 
the chief Neapaye, to price 5/. 5«, Under 
Cambridge occur manuscript copies of the Whittle- 
sey Decrees and an introduction to the charter of 
Wisbech, 1809, 3/. 3s.; and under Jamaica is a 
narrative of the Wesleyan missions, also 3/. 3s. 
There are a number of plans and old deeds. 


Mr. Maephail, of Edinburgh, has in his List 
No. LX XX. many books relating to Scotland, in- 
cluding a set of the Proceedings of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland. 

Mr. A. Russell a books, 
shi of the seventeenth century. Under Carstairs 
pony he Scottish Chap- Books, 1688-91, price 5/. 15s. 
No other copies are believed to be known. Under 
Pepys is a copy of the ‘Historie’ of Philip de 
Commines, 1614. This contains an autograph in- 
scription by Anne Pepys. There is also a poem, 
‘The Stout Lord Wharton,’ written and signed by 
her. A copy of Ogilby's extremely rare Pocket 
Book of Roads,’ 1679, is priced 35s. Capt. Walter 
Scot's ‘Scot Family,’ first edition, 1688, is Sl. 8s, 
Lockhart relates the delight of Scott on receiving 
from Terry the actor a copy of this book by his | 


| Manning and Bray, 22/. 10s. 
} under Monasticism,’ an important remainder, is 


| general list with many recent purchases, 


| of reproaching Red-Hair'd men.” 


namesake. There is a first edition of ‘The Booke 
of Honor and Armes,’ 4to, 1590, 8/. S« _ This is said 
to be the book referred to in ‘As You Like It? 


| There is also a most interesting list of rare and 


curious tracts, chronologically arranged, extending 
from 1585 to 1790. 

Messrs. Sotheran’s catalogue opens with works 
under America. There is a good copy of Monardes’s 
*‘Joyfull Newes out of the New-Found Worlde,’ 
1596, 15/. lis. Poyntz’s ‘Present Prospect of the 
Famous and Fertile Island of Tobago,’ first edition, 
1683, is priced 4/7. 4s. This is not in Lowndes. 
tine copy of Blore’s * Monumental Remains,’ 1826, 
is 3/. 15s. ; an uneut copy of Boccaccio, 1757, 12/. 12s. 
a fine copy of Buck's * Antiquities,’ 77/. 10s. : and 
“Don” Bowle’s copy of ‘Don Quixote,’ Madrid, 
1750, is priced S/. Ss. This contains his notes, some 
of which were not published in his edition of 1781. 
A copy of Lord Vernon’s privately printed edition 
of Dante is /. 9s. There is a set of Rowlandson, 
in beautiful condition, 125/.: and a sound copy 
of Dugdale’s ‘ Warwickshire, 1730-96, is 27/. 10s. 


| Under Shakespeare are several choice items, in- 
| cluding a fine copy of the Fourth Folio and a set 


bound by Lewis, $4/. Under Surrey is a copy of 


Eckenstein’s * Woman 


bs. Gr. 

Mr. Thomas Thorp, of Reading, has an excellent 
Under 
Bewick is a large collection of Chap-Books, 73 vols., 
10/. 10s. These include many early juveniles. Under 
Brighton we notice Repton's * Designs for the Pavi- 
lion,’ 1808, 1/. Gd. There are some beautiful 
subjects in the Bartolozzi style in *The Cabinet 
of Genius,’ 1783, 4/. 17s. Gel. A curious book is 
‘Vulgar Errours in Practice Censured,’ 1659, 35s. 
This “ contains a censure of the epidemicall practice 
There are first 
editions of Dickens, George Eliot, and Swinburne. 
A copy of FitzGerald’s * Letters and Remains,’ new, 
is priced 3/. 13s. Gd. This is marked out of print. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 
We must call special atlention to the following 
notices 


Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately 
R. Epvecu mer (** News of the Battle of Waterloo”). 


| —Mr. Leopold de Rothschild’s remarks were noted 


at 9" S. xi, 286. 
J. C. M. (* Lycidas”).—The reference is presum- 
ably to Milton's poem. 
CorkiGENDA.—‘ The Rev. James Sterling’ (ante, 
p. 385).—The references should read as follows 
> 


St S. ix. 23, 195, 237, 284. J. T. P. 
NOTICE. 


Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “‘The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES (JUNE), 


(Continued from Second Advertisement Page.) 


A. RUSSELL SMITH, 


24,GREAT WINDMILL STREET, LONDON, W. 
(Close to Piccadilly Circus). 
OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


TOPOGRAPHY, GENEALOGY, TRACTS, PAM- | 
PHLETS, and OLD BOOKS on many Subjects. 


ENGRAVED PORTRAITS AND COUNTY 
ENGRAVINGS. 


CATALOGUES post free. 


W. VOYNICH, 


68, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS, LONDON, W. 


Early Printed Books, 


Woodcuts, English Literature, 


Shakesperiana. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


- 


GLAISHER’S 


NEW GENERAL 


CATALOGUE OF REMAINDERS, 


SPRING, 1905, 


Is Now Ready, and can be had on application. 


It contains many IMPORTANT BOOKS, offered at a 
GREAT REOUCTION in price by 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, 


Wholesale and Export Bookseller, 
265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


ALBERT SUTTON, 
43, Bridge Street, MANCHESTER. | 


The following Catalogues sent free on application :— 


OLD-TIME LITERATURE. 
SPORTING BOOKS. 

BOOKS of the “SIXTIES.” 
SHAKESPEARE and the DRAMA. 
MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


BOOKS AND LIBRARIBS PURCHASED. | 
Established 1848. 


JAMES G. COMMIN, 
Bookseller, EXETER, 
HAS JUST ISSUED HIS 
CATALOGUE No. 214 OF OLD AND 
NEW BOOKS, 


And will be happy to send it, post free, to any address. It 
will be found to contain many interesting and choice Items, 
all guaranteed complete and in good condition. 

Please send list of BOOKS WANTED, however small or 
unimportant. 


JUST PUBLISHED, POST FREE. 


CATALOGUE OF OLD PORTRAITS, 


Engraved in Line, Mezzotint, &c. including 
Ladies, the Nobility, Clergy, Naval, Military, &c., 
many fine and rare, 


PART II. (H to Z), 1,200 Items, 


JAMES RIMELL & SON, 


53, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W. 
Old Engravings and Books Bought. 


RICHARDSON, 
Dealer in all Classes of Second-hand Books, 


10, EXCHANGE ARCADE, AND 
207, OXFORD ROAD, MANCHESTER, 


MONTHLY CATALOGUES ISSUED. 


Post free on application, 


LIBRARIES AND PARCELS OF BOOKS 
PURCHASED. 


BERTRAM DOBELL, 
Second-hand Bookseller and Publisher, 
54 and 77, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C, 
CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION. 

No. 132 contains a Collection of Rare Old Plays of 
the Seventeenth Century, and Collected Works of the 
Dramatists; also an interesting collection of Books in all 


classes of Literature, recently purchased from various 
sources, including Books from the Libraries of the late John 


| Scott, C.B., and George H. Boughton, R.A, 
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KING‘’S 
CLASSICAL AND FOREIGN 


QUOTATIONS. 


NOW READY. 6s. net. 


edition of this Dictionary, It first appeared at the end of 
A larger (and corrected) issue came out in the spring of 
1889, and is now out of print. The Third, published on July 14, contains a large 
accession of important matter, in the way of celebrated historical and literary sayings and 
mots, much wanted to bring the Dictionary to a more complete form, and now appearing in 
its pages for the first time. On the other hand, the pruning knife has been freely used, and 
the excisions are numerous, A multitude of trivial and superfluous items have thus been 
cast away wholesale, leaving only those citations which were worthy of a place in a standard 
work of reference. As a result, the actual number of quotations is less, although it is hoped 
that the improvement in quality will more than compensate for the loss in quantity. The 
book has, in short, been not only revised, but rewritten throughout, and is not so much a new 
edition as a new work. It will be seen alsv that the quotations are much more “ racontés” 
than before, and that where any history, story, or allusion attaches to any particular saying, 
the opportunity for telling the tale has not been thrown away. In this way what is primarily 
taken up as a book of reference, may perhaps be retained in the hand as a piece of pleasant 
reading, that is not devoid at times of the elements of humour and amusement. One other 
feature of the volume, and perhaps its most valuable one, deserves to be noticed. The 
previous editions professed to give not only the quotation, but its reference; and, although 
performance fell very far short of promise, it was at that time the only dictionary of the kind 
published in this country that had been compiled with that definite aim in view. In the 
present case no citation—with the exception of such unaffiliated things as proverbs, maxims, 
and mottoes—has been admitted without its author and passage, or the “chapter and verse” 
in which it may be found, or on which it is founded. In order, however, not to lose 
altogether, for want of identification, a number of otherwise deserving sayings, an appendix 
of Adespota is supplied, consisting oi juotations which either the editor has failed to trace to 
their source, or the paternity of which has not been satisfactorily proved. There are four 
indexes—Authors and authorities, Subject index, Quotation index, and index of Greek 
passages. Its deficiencies notwithstanding, ‘Classical and Foreign Quotations’ has so far 
remained without a rival as a polyglot manual of the world’s famous sayings in one pair of 
covers and of moderate dimensions, and its greatly improved qualities should confirm it stil} 


We have to announce a new 
"87, and was quickly disposed of. 


more firmly in public use and estimation. 


KING'S 
CLASSICAL AND FOREIGN 


QUOTATIONS. 
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